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HE invaluable experience which comes from > Ge 


generation of specialization cannot be duplicated 








by the efforts of a few years. Machining Conti- 

nental cam shcfts. 
Continental Motors are the product of 26 years of Volume production 
concentration in building internal combustion is linked with qual- 
engines. This experience is reflected in each of the ity workmanship. 


2,750,000 Continental Motors in use today. 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Mich.,U.S. A. Factories: Detroitand Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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The New ‘Irends 
In 1927 Design 


Analysis of recent models shows that most improvements 


relate to special equipment and body details 


By P. M. Heldt 


NNOUNCEMENTS of new models for 1927 and of 

A improvements in old ones to be continued having 

been made by a large number of manufacturers, 

it is now possible to form a fair idea of the latest trends 
in design. 

A large proportion of the improvements relate to 
body design and equipment and render the cars more 
attractive to the eye and more comfortable for the 
driver as well as for passengers; chassis improvements, 
however, are not lacking. Of course, a final review of 
the progress of the year cannot be made at this time, 
as not all of the manufacturing programs for the com- 
ing season have been fully disclosed and at least two 
entirely new models by old-established makers remain 
to be unveiled to the public between now and the New 
York Show. 

A check of the specifications of all passenger cars 
now on the market and a comparison of same with the 
figures of a year ago, show that there has been abso- 
lutely no change in the average piston displacement. 
Increases in dis- 
placement of 
existing models 
are not uncom- 
mon, but it 
seems that the 
effect of such 
increases on the 
average is ex- 
actly compen- 
sated for by the 
fact that most 
of the entirely 
new models are ttn, pf 
light cars of Gur a Y) —_— 


If we consider developments over a longer period, 
say a decade, the average displacement has decreased 
materially, increase in piston speeds having made it 
possible to maintain and even improve car speed and 
acceleration with a lower displacement. But it seems 
to be contrary to good sales policy to decrease the dis- 
placement of an existing model, because the public 
would be likely to associate such a change with loss of 
performance. Hence the general decrease in piston dis- 
placement which engine improvement warrants must be 
brought about by the marketing of entirely new models. 

Increase in piston speeds still continues, more par- 
ticularly in the lower-priced class, which section of the 
industry, by reason of innate conservatism and of the 
handicap of very elaborate and costly production equip- 
ment, had fallen somewhat behind in this movement. 

Compression ratios have been gradually creeping up 
in recent years, the average value for all engines for 
which this figure was obtainable having been 4.35 in 
1924, 4.44 in 1925 and 4.47 in 1926, which would indi- 
cate that a 
maximum is be- 
ing approached 
which cannot be 
exceeded unless 
there should be 
a radical change 
in the fuel mar- 
keted, affecting 
its combustion 
or detonating 
qualities. 

Higher engine 
speeds necessi- 
tate increased 





small displace- lu wa 
ment. ent 








precautions 
against vibra- 
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tion and the noises resulting therefrom. This is the 
more important because the majority of the cars now 
turned out are fitted with closed bodies which tend to 
magnify any chassis noises. Consequently, crankshafts 
have been made heavier, as in the Packard, Dodge, 
etc., or the number of supporting bearings has been 
increased, as in the Dodge from three to five, and in 
one of the Nash models, which now has seven bear- 
ings, the same as the other Nash Sixes. 

With increasing engine speeds the bearing loads due 
to inertia forces increase very rapidly, and this effect 
can be counteracted to a certain extent by the use of 
crankshaft counterweights. These are features of the 
Chrysler 80, brought out about a year ago, and have re- 
cently found further application in the Buick. Hudson 
and several others have used counterweights for a 
considerable time. 


Torsional Vibration 


Torsional vibration also is a source of roughness at 
high engine speeds, and means for checking it are find- 
ing increasing favor. Thus the use of the “harmonic 
balancer,” introduced originally on the Oakland, has 
been extended to all General Motors six-cylinder models, 
while the Lanchester frictional vibration damper also 
is coming into wider use, among the latest firms to 
adopt it being the Marmon Motor Car Co. and the Geo. 
W. Davis Motor Car Co. 

In high speed engines the bearing loads are nearly 
proportional to the weight of the reciprocating parts, 
and endeavors to lighten these parts continue. During 
the past year the Nelson type of aluminum alloy piston 
with steel or Invar struts designed to maintain 
uniformity of clearance throughout the power range 
has met with notable success, among the present users 
of such pistons being Chrysler, Davis, Packard, Paige, 
Peerless and Star. Marmon, after having used the 
composite aluminum alloy and cast iron piston for a 
number of years, has returned to the all-cast iron de- 
sign. By improved foundry technique it has been 
found possible to bring down the weight of cast iron 
pistons to a remarkable degree, and in some cases the 
permissable limit in lightness of sections from the me- 
chanical strength standpoint seems to have been very 
closely approached. 

In this connection it is rather surprising that no 
more progress has been made with duralumin connect- 
ing rods. These are now being used on two well-known 
cars, but no new applications have been recorded since 
the first 1926 models were announced. On the other 
hand, in the the description of new British models, 
exhibited at the London Show, connecting rods of this 
light forgable alloy were mentioned frequently. It may 
be, of course, that the use of duralumin becomes rela- 
tively more advantageous in connection ith engines of 
very small bore and which, in consequence, have rods 
of very light section. 


Flexible Engine Mountings 


After having done his best to prevent the production 
of vibration in the engine, the designer still has a 
chance to minimize the objectionable effect of what re- 
mains by preventing its transmission to the car frame 
and thence to the body. Flexible engine mountings 
have gained greatly in favor during the past year. One 
of the first engines to have rubber-insulated engine 
supports was the Maxwell, in which the holding down 
bolts passed through rubber washers and bushings. 
These, naturally, provided only a limited degree of 
flexibility, and in some of the newer designs, like the 
Chrysler 80, the Junior Eight, the Peerless 90 and the 
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7 
F oints of I. nterest 


{ Piston speeds are still increasing. 
{ Compression ratios are higher. 


| § Crankshafts are heavier and in many 
| cases have more supporting bearings. 
| 


' Use of crankshaft counterweights and 
vibration dampers is increasing. 


" Aluminum alloy pistons with steel or 
Invar struts are more popular. 


q Flexible engine mountings used more 
extensively. 


* Air cleaners and oil filters have gained 
ground and renewed interest is shown 
in fuel strainers. 








‘yO Crankcase ventilation is winning favor. 
Kissel, rubber blocks or pads of considerable volume 
are used. 

Great efforts are being made to reduce engine wear 
due to the entrance into the engine of particles of dust 
and grit that may act as an abrasive. Air cleaners, 
which were first developed in connection with farm 
tractors, have slowly found their way into the passen- 
ger car field and at present are being fitted regularly by 
twenty-two makers on one or more of their chassis 
models, namely Buick, Chandler, Chrysler, Davis, Dodge, 
Flint, Franklin, Hertz, Jordan, Kissel, Locomobile, 
Moon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Paige, Peerless, 
Rickenbacker, Stearns, Studebaker, Stutz and Willys. 


Fuel Strainers Coming Back 


Fuel strainers have been used on automobiles almost 
from the very beginning, but not by all makers. For 
a time they seemed to be passing out of use, but lately 
renewed fnterest is being shown in them, as part of 
the general plan to protect the engine against dirt and 
grit. 

Particular care is being taken to prevent the con- 
tamination of the lubricating oil. About 45 per cent 
of all passenger car models are now equipped with 
some form of oil filter in addition to the usual strainer 
over the pump inlet at the bottom of the crankcase, 
and a number in addition fit distillators either separ- 
ate or in combination with the filters. 

A practice that is gaining ground rapidly is the 
ventilation of the crankcase, chiefly to prevent the con- 
densation therein of water vapor from gases of com- 
bustion, the condensate of which tends to cause rust- 
ing of the bright metal parts during periods of non- 
use and also is likely to give trouble from freezing 
in cold weather. Various means are resorted to to pro- 
mote this ventilation. In the Oldsmobile, for instance, 
the outlet from the crankcase is connected to the air 
inlet to the carburetor at a point beyond the air cleaner, 
so that a moderate suction is exerted upon the crank- 
case and about one-third of the air for the carburetor 
is drawn through it. In the Franklin, which has a 
blower cooling system, air from this system is admitted 
to the crankcase and passes out of the filler or breather 
opening. 
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in C'urrent Design 


{ Means are being provided to prevent 
clogging of crankcase oil screens. 


{| Double contact interrupters are finding 
use in ignition systems of six and 
eight-cylinder engines. 


" Tendency still is toward combined water 
pump and fan. 


| Flexible member is being used between | 
engine and change speed gear to elim- 
inate gear clatter. | 


| Full depth teeth are replacing stub form 
for transmission gears. 

| Steering gear reduction ratios are in- 
creasing. 


{| Non-metallic shackles are being fitted. 


} 
| 


| Rear treads in several cases are er 


Among other novelties in the line of engine lubrica- 
tion may be mentioned a crankcase screen with a by- 
pass valve which opens when the screen becomes clog- 
ged with sludge. This is being used on Chrysler, Peer- 
less and Locomobile models. Nash, in order to prevent 
trouble from clogging of the screen, provides an agi- 
tator in the bottom of the crankcase which keeps the 
sludge away from it. Full pressure lubrication is now 
being provided even in the smallest engines, such as 
those of the Overland Whippet and the Erskine Six. 

Changes in the fuel system have been made in a few 
cases, the most important among them prebably being 
the adoption of the Holley vaporizer for Ford cars, 
this being similar in principle to the kerosene vaporizer 
of the same make used on Ford tractors. Dodge now 








provides heat control for the carburetor air. On the 
Diana the exhaust manifold is wound with asbestos 
cord, following a_ practice prevalent abroad, which 


serves as a protection to the operator while working on 
a hot engine. Several makers also have improved their 
muffler design. In one case the exhaust from the engine 
is admitted first to the outer chamber of a muffler com- 
prising several concentric tubes, so as to ensure the 
most rapid dissipation of heat. In the new Stearns a 
separate muffler is provided for that portion of the 
exhaust gas which is diverted from the main line in 
order to carry heat to the inlet manifold, the latter be- 
ing located on the opposite side of the cylinder block 
from the exhaust manifold. 

In ignition systems of six and eight cylinder engines 
there seems to be a tendency to provide double contact 
interrupters. The ordinary interrupter for a six cylin- 
der engine comprises a cam with six cam points or 
lobes which causes the interrupter arm to make and 
break the primary circuit of the ignition system six 
times during two crankshaft revolutions. With in- 
crease in engine speed, the time the circuit remains 
closed—especially in the case of eight cylinder en- 
gines at extreme speeds—is not sufficient to allow the 
magnetic field of the coil to build up to a satisfactory 
degree, and the spark is therefore weakened. By using 
two breaker arms with their gaps connected in paral- 
lel, the time available for the building up of the mag- 
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netic field of the coil can be increased to quite an 
extent. 

For an eight-cylinder engine a four-lobed cam is 
used, which opens each pair of contacts at intervals 
corresponding to 90 deg. of cam revolution. By setting 
the second arm so as to make an angle of 45 deg. with 
the first, the circuit will be opened at uniform intervals 
alternately by the two arms. Normally one pair of 
contacts is open and one closed, but the periods of open 
contact slightly exceed the periods of closed contact in 
length. Each pair of contacts opens just before the 
other pair closes, and it is at this moment that the 
spark is produced. The periods of closed contact for 
the two breaker arms overlap, and the magnetic field can 
build up as long as at least one pair of contacts is closed. 
With each breaker arm effecting only one half of the 
total number of breaks, it is not necessary to make the 
cam action so harsh, and as a result the mechanism 
is more nearly silent. An incidental advantage would 
seem to be that the possibility of fatigue failure of 
the breaker arms or their springs is greatly reduced. 


Two Unit Electric Systems 


Dodge, the last of the prominent manufacturers to 
adhere to the single unit electric system, has given it 
up for the two unit system, which now practically mon- 
opolizes the field. 

More and more the water pump is being combined 
with the fan, so that a single drive suffices for both 
and the side of the engine is less cluttered up with 
accessories. In the longer engines, such as the six and 
eight cylinder vertical, provisions are usually made to 
control the circulation of the water through the jacket 
more or less in proportion to the rate of heat absorption 
at different points. Thus in the new Oldsmobile a so- 
called two-way cooling system is used, the flow to the 
head jacket being controlled by graduated water open- 
ings in the cylinder head gasket, while there is a sep- 
arate path for the water through the jacket of the 
block. The adoption of a chromium-plated radiator 
shell by Oldsmobile is another new feature. 

On most of the General Motors cars this year the 
valve contours have been changed in order to further 
reduce valve noise, the change apparently consisting in 
making the slope of the ramp more gradual by in- 
creasing “he peripheral length of the ramp. 

There is a growing tendency to introduce a flexible 
member between the engine and the change speed gear, 
so that the slight non-uniformity in the speed of the 
driving end of the crankshaft, particularly with light 
flywheels, may not cause gear clatter. Most frequently 
this flexible member is embodied in the driven member 
of the clutch, as in the Franklin, Peerless, Nash and 
Paige. 


Full Depth Gear Teeth 


In transmissions there is a tendency toward the use 
of gears with full depth teeth, in place of the stub 
form which were used exclusively for this purpose 
until recently. The reason for this is that the full 
depth tooth is more quiet. Buick and Peerless in their 
latest models use full depth teeth on those gears which 
usually are the principal cause of transmission noise. 

A breach has been made in the practical monopoly 
of the spiral bevel gear for the final drive of all but 
the cheapest models of car, in that during the past year 
Stutz and Stearns have come out with worm-drive 
models and Packard with a car employing a final- drive 
by Hypoid gears. Cars using torque arms now gener- 
ally support the forward end of these arms by means 
of fabric supporting members, which are somewhat 
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flexible, require no lubrication and are permanently 
noiseless. In the new Oakland a rubber cushion is in- 
troduced in the drive between the transmission and 
the propeller shaft. 

All of the strictly new models are now being pro- 
vided with four-wheel brakes, even so small a car as 
the Overland Whippet. With the introduction of the 
pressed steel brake by Bendix, brake manufacture ap- 
pears to be in a fair way of becoming a specialized 
branch of the industry, which it never has been before. 
The new Pierce-Arrow is the first private passenger 
car offered by any American manufacturer carrying a 
servo brake as regular equipment, although the prac- 
tice has become common in Europe. 


Steering Gear Reduction Ratios 

Steering gear reduction ratios are still being in- 
creased, to compensate for the additional resistance to 
steering motion due to the use of balloon tires and also 
with the object of making the cars easier to handle 
than they were formerly. Many manufacturers have 
approached the problem by reducing the friction in the 
steering mechanism, but in view of some recent devel- 
opments it appears doubtful whether this is really a 
proper procedure. The introduction of balloon tires has 
brought with it various kinds of front end “unsteadi- 
ness” or vibration, and one of these at least can be 
cured by the introduction of additional friction in the 
steering linkage. Marmon makes use of a device very 
similar to a frictional type of shock absorber to prevent 
“shimmying.” 

While making a change in the steering ratio, several 
manufacturers at the same time have changed over from 
the complete wheel to the sector type of steering mech- 
anism, the complete wheel obviously being less prac- 
tical with a large ratio. There is also a tendency to- 
ward that type of steering gear in which the ratio 
is a maximum while the car wheels are in the straight 
ahead position and decreases toward both extreme posi- 
tions, which combines in the highest possible degree 
easy handling in ordinary driving with quick action 
when sharp turns are required. 

Frames are generally being stiffened, to reduce the 
strains on bodies, particularly those of the closed type, 
and to prevent trouble with doors. Tubular cross mem- 
bers, which are especially effective in preventing 
“weave” of the frame, are being used more than ever. 

Non-metallic shackles are now being fitted on about 
haif a dozen models, the introduction of this feature 
on passenger cars having been preceded by its success- 
ful use on buses and taxicabs for several years. There 
has been no material change in the representation of 
the different classes of springs, nor in their general 
proportions, for increases in length or camber in some 
instances have been substantially balanced by decreases 
in others. 

Many Body Improvements 

Coming now to the body, we reach that part of the car 
to which the greatest part of the efforts of designers 
has been devoted during the past year. 

Manufacturers have come to realize that within fairly 
narrow price limits, prospects can be influenced more 
by a skillful appeal to their esthetic sense than by al- 
most anything else. How much importance is being 
attached to the appearance factor is strikingly indi- 
cated by the numerous new radiator ornaments which 
have made their appearance on stock models during the 
past year. On the whole the lines of American cars 
have greatly improved during recent years, and the 
average American car now compares very favorably in 
this respect with the average European car of the same 
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price class. Results of “elegance contests” confirm this. 

Improvements in the general appearance have been 
brought about by lowering the center of gravity of the 
cars, by the application of certain “tricks of the trade” 
relating to the forming and finishing of the bodies, 
which give a lower appearance without actually lower- 
ing the car, by rounding the sharp corners and by using 
more effective color combinations in the body finish. 

The introduction of cellulose lacquer finish has made 
it much easier for manufacturers to turn out their 
cars in a variety of colors and the buying public evi- 
dently appreciates the possibilities of this development. 

One of the latest innovations consists in finishing 
the window frame depressions in a color contrasting 
with that of the body panels, this plan having been 
put into practice by Buick, Jewett and others. 

Among open cars the roadster has retained a higher 
degree of popularity than the touring car, which is 
probably accounted for largely by the fact that a num- 
ber of roadster designs of very attractive appearance 
have been put out. Most of these roadsters have 
rumble seats for two, so it is possible to carry four 
passengers in an emergency and at the same time avoid 
that feeling of a lack of fitness which is experienced 
by some when occupying a seven passenger car alone 
or with only a single companion. Moreover, with the 
modern style of roadster it is possible to effect a com- 
plete enclosure with very little trouble. 

One or two attempts have been made in the past to 
introduce in this country the form of all-weather car 
so popular in England. The feature of this body type 
is that the side enclosures are rigid instead of flexible, 
so that when they are in place the car is virtually a 
closed one. Such rigid side enclosures are provided 
on the latest series of the Chrysler 70. 


Wider Rear Treads 


With the introduction of balloon tires it became in- 
creasingly difficult to provide a rear seat of sufficient 
width to be comfortable for three persons of normal 
size or a little over, and Peerless and Pierce-Arrow 
have taken the bull by the horns and solved the problem 
by adding 11% or 2 in. to the width of the tread at the 
rear. 

With the wide doors common on two-door closed 
models, such as coaches, it has become the practice to 
provide remote control for the door handles, to make 
their operation more convenient. 

Much study is constantly being given to proportions 
of the seats, to render them more comfortakle, as well 
as to the form and location of control devices. On a 
few of the lower-priced cars the spark and throttle 
levers always have been located on the steering column 
under the wheel, but the number of models so equipped 
is constantly decreasing, among the latest to move the 
control levers to the wheel being Dodge and Chevrolet. 
On an increasing number of cars a headlight control 
switch is being placed on top of the steering wheel. 
The dashboard instruments are being arranged in a 
more symmetrical and attractive manner than ever be- 
fore. Transmission locks are becoming more common, 
being used in some cases in conjunction with ignition 
locks as coincidental locks, while a few makers providing 
transmission locks have dispensed with the ignition lock 
as non-essential. Another form of theft-retardant, an 
unalterable or safety number plate known as the Fedco, 
has been adopted by several manufacturers. 

Fabric leather bodies, which are very much in vogue 
in France at the present time, have not yet gained much 
foothold here, and, in fact, the tendency in body con- 
struction is more and more toward the all-metal type. 
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The new Essex four-door sedan which is finished in two-tone lacquer and lists at $795. 
first four-door closed model Essex has built 


This is the 


Lissex Supplements Coach With New 
4-Door Sedan at $795 


Body is of all-steel construction mounted on the standard six- 
cylinder chassis and finished in two-tone lacquer. 
Coach is also available now in lacquer finish. 


NEW four-door sedan on the six-cylinder Essex 
A chassis is being introduced by the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. The model lists at $795. 

It is interesting to note that Essex has manufactured 
only the coach type of body on the six-cylinder chassis 
up to the present time, with the exception of a limited 
number of touring models, most of which were for 
export. Bodies for the new model are being built in 
the $10,000,000 plant which Hudson-Fssex recently fin- 
ished for its steel-body models. 

The body of the four-door model is of steel and is 
mounted on the standard chassis on which a number 
of refinements were recently made. Piano-type hinges 
which were introduced by Hudson-Essex in the door 
construction of this season’s cars are also utilized as 
mountings for the doors of this new car. The sedan has 
ample room for five passengers. 

Two-tone lacquer in shades of blue is used as a finish; 
lower panels and wheels are Pelham blue while upper 
panels are Aquamarine blue. The double stripe on the 
body belt line is in chrome yellow, which is also used 
for the dart-shaped stripes on the wheels. Radiator 
shell is in nickel plate, while fenders and running boards 
are black enamel. 

The front seat is bench type similar to that employed 
in the Hudson brougham. It can easily be adjusted for 
height and fore and aft positions, or the angle of the 
seat can be altered to suit the driver’s desires. Mohair 


plush is employed in upholstering the seats while the 
side walls and top are of velvet, all worked out in a 
color combination of blue, gray and green. 


Curtains are provided for the rear window and rear 
quarter windows. The robe rail, door handle and six 
crank regulators for the windows are all in nickel plate. 
There is a dome light and pockets are provided in the 
rear doors. Pelham blue is used in finishing the instru- 
ment board while the panel between the instrument 
board and windshield is Aquamarine blue. 

The company also announces that the Essex coach is 
now available in duo-tone lacquer. The lower panel is 
in Sheraton green while the upper is in Sheffield green. 
A stripe in Pistache green is employed around the body 
belt and in the dart stripes on the wheels. 








LTHOUGH “the quality of work done in Brazilian 
repair shops is far from satisfactory when com- 
pared with American standards,” skilled automobile 
mechanics in that country frequently earn as high as 
$4500 a year, according to a report to the Automotive 
Division, Department of Commerce, from A. O. Pierrot, 
acting American commercial attache at Rio de Janiero. 
Even at that price, Mr. Pierrot states, it is difficult to 
secure satisfactory men. Employment of American 
mechanics, he says, has rarely resulted satisfactorily 
because of the difference in working conditions and 
the lack of knowledge of the language. Service sta- 
tions are virtually non-existent in Brazil, the various 
dealers maintaining repair shops only for the cars they 
sell or for the overhauling of the cars received in 
trade. Public garages usually are mere shelters for 
automobiles. 
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States are Preparing for Szezft Action 
on Uniform Vehicle Code 


Conferences will be held in three States this month to urge 
adoption of laws recommended by National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety. Organizations active throughout country. 


N three States—Delaware, Michigan and Minnesota 
—conferences of State highway officials, automo- 
tive men and other interested parties are scheduled 

in November for the purpose of discussing the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code recommended by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety and for urging 
legislation which will make the motor vehicle laws of 
these States conform with the Uniform Code. 

The Secretaries of State and the Motor Vehicle 
Registrars of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Iowa make up an organi- 
zation which also has a meeting scheduled for this 
month for the same purpose. 

Fifteen States have already held meetings, or have 
appointed committees for the express purpose of fur- 
thering the adoption of the Uniform Code in the State 
laws. At its last session the Virginia Legislature 
passed a Motor Vehicle Act based on the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the National Con- 
ference. 

In several other States future conferences are being 
arranged or the State highway officials are contem- 
plating suggesting legislation in conformity to the 
Uniform Code. 

All of this action is of particular interest because 
the Uniform Vehicle Code was finally adopted by the 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
as late as March, 1926. 

With practically all interested parties behind the 
movement in each of the States and with no very 
definite opposition apparent, it seems likely that the 
legislatures will also approve the Code and so change 
the State laws that they conform to it. In individual 
States, local conditions may necessitate detail changes 
from the exact recommendations of the National Con- 
ference, but the Code has been developed with this 
in mind and minor variations are possible without 
destroying the value of uniformity in matters of im- 
portance. 





Two Years in the Making 


As is generally known, the National Conference, 
called at the request of Secretary Hoover, included 
representatives from some ten national organizations 
particularly interested in furthering street and high- 
way safety measures. The Code is the outgrowth of 
over two years’ work upon the part of various com- 
mittees which have studied all existing motor vehicle 
laws and have gathered all available information con- 
cerning what an ideal code should contain. 


After several revisions a final draft was submitted 
to the Conference during March of this year. Nearly 
1000 delegates from every State, including official rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Governors of 43 States, 
were present. With a few minor changes the Code 
was adopted. 

It consists of four acts: A uniform motor vehicle 
registration act; a uniform motor vehicle anti-theft 
act; a uniform motor vehicle operators’ and chauf- 
feurs’ license act, and a uniform act regulating the 
operation of vehicles on highways. 

Existing Laws Pieced Together 

Since, in the development of these acts, the existing 
laws of the various States have been drawn upon 
freely, the Uniform Code may be said to be, in general, 
little different from the laws already in force in many 
States. Some States will need practically no change 
in their statutes while others will require only minor 
changes to bring their laws in conformity with the 
Code. . 

While the National Conference was disbanded when 
the Uniform Code was finally adopted, a number of 
permanent committees have been appointed to carry 
on the work of the Conference so that should occasion 
arise in the future for further action the work of these 
committees will furnish a basis for such action. 

The committees are: Traffic Laws and Regulations; 
Traffic Accidents and Statistics; Study of Causes of 
Accidents; Street and Highway Traffic Facilities; 
Elimination and Protection of Grade Crossings; De- 
sign, Construction and Maintenance of Motor Ve- 
hicles; Public Instruction and Driver Manuals and 
Education in Schools. 

With the information which these Committees will 
gather and have available, it is expected that future 
progress of highway safety will be expedited and the 
need for calling huge national conferences made less 
urgent for securing progressive legislation in the fu- 
ture than it has been in the past. 

Following are recent reports from a number of 
States outlining the progress which has been made to 
date in the Uniform Code campaign: 

Alabama: A committee composed of members of 
the Alabama Automotive Trades Association, the 
Alabama Motorist Association and the Birmingham 
Safety Council has been organized for the purpose of 
presenting to the next meeting of the State Legislature 
the conclusions and recommendations of the National 
Conference. A State Conference for the purpose of 
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discussing the Code has been called for some time in 
December. 

Colorado:. The State Legislature will be in session 
this winter and the State Highway Engineer reports 
that motor vehicle legislation will be suggested with a 
view to securing the passage of some law that may be 
consistent and uniform with those of adjacent states. 

Connecticut: . No action has been taken in Connecti- 
cut with regard to the adoption of Conference recom- 
mendations. It is understood, however, that the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles is preparing certain mat- 
ter in connection with possible legislation at the next 
session of the General Assembly. Most of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code 
are in the State laws. 

Delaware:. The Governor has called a State Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety for November 
12, to be held in Dover. A committee of which W. D. 
Smith, manager, Delaware Safety Council, is secretary, 
is making the arrangements. 

Florida: The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Flor- 
ida Automobile Association endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the National Conference and appointed a Legis- 
lative Committee with ex-Senator Igua as chairman, 
for the purpose of drafting laws to carry out the Con- 
ference recommendations. 

Georgia: A Conference, known as the Georgia Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety, was called by 
the Governor for October 7 and 8. This Conference 
considered such subjects as Safety Education in the 
Schools, The Relation of Safety to the Highway De- 
partment, Causes of Accidents, Railway Grade Cross- 
ings, the Report of the Second National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety and the various model 
Acts in the Uniform Model Motor Vehicle Code. 

Illinois: The Illinois delegates to the Second Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety have 
formed a permanent Committee with Sheldon Clark, 
vice-president of the Sinclair Refining Company, as 
chairman, and S. J. Williams of the National Safety 
Council as secretary. This Committee is working on 
a state campaign in the interests of the Model Motor 
Vehicle Code. 

Indiana: A State Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety was held in Indianapolis on October 12 and 
13. Frank Singleton of the State Railroad Commission 
was in charge of the Conference and all candidates 
for election to the Legislature were invited to attend. 


Sectional Meeting in Iowa 


lewa: William Colloday, superintendent of the Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department of Iowa, is secretary of the 
organization of Mid-West States consisting of the Sec- 
retaries of State and Motor Vehicle Registrars of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Iowa. A meeting of this organization 
has been proposed for November 29, at which time the 
Model Motor Vehicle Code will be considered. 

Kansas: The Kansas Safety Council has been or- 
ganized and Jesse Greenleaf, member of the State 
Utilities Commission, elected president. Its principal 
object is the promotion of the Model Motor Vehicle 
Code. 

Kentucky: The Kentucky Legislature will not 
meet until January, 1928, and apparently little or noth- 
ing has been done toward organizing any activities 
within the state. 

Massachusetts: A Massachusetts State Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety was held in Boston on 
May 20, 1926, having been called by Governor Fuller. 
This meeting called upon officials of all cities and 
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towns to study and make definite recommendations 
for carrying out the conclusions of the National Con- 
ference, recommended to the Governor that he appoint 
a permanent committee to sponsor highway safety 
activities throughout the Commonwealth, called upon 
the police departments to intensify their efforts, and 
passed various other resolutions. The Governor has 
appointed the permanent committee to carry out the 
findings of this Conference. Howard Koomlet, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Safety Council is the chair- 
man and Clarence Balideau, secretary of the Automo- 
bile Club of Berkshire County, is secretary. 
Activities in Michigan 

Michigan: Through the efforts of the Automobile 
Club of Detroit, two State Conferences having for 
their purpose the adoption of the Uniform Traffic 
Ordinance have been held. -One hundred and ninety 
cities in the State have adopted this ordinance. The 
Detroit Automobile Club has organized 21 street and 
traffic committees throughout the:State. It has also 
appointed three committees made up of city and State 
officials. William E. Metzger is chairman of the or- 
ganization, Walter Boynton is vice-chairman and L. J. 
Van Schoick is secretary. A State Conference will be 
held November 15, and it is understood that all the 
recommendations of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety will be presented to the next 
State Legislature. 

Minnesota: The matter of incorporating the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference in the laws of 
the State of Minnesota has been undertaken by a joint 
committee composed of the Governor’s Committee of 
Five, and a committe appointed by the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. This Committee has had 
two Conferences, drafted a Driver’s License Law and 
revised the present State Highway Act in conformity 
with the Uniform Acts as developed by the Conference. 
Another meeting will be held in the near future. The 
results of these conferences will be presented to the 
statewide conference to be called by the Governor 
for November 19 and 20. 

Missouri: A State Conference was held on May 10 
and 11, in Jefferson City, at the call of Governor Baker. 
Two hundred persons attended, representing 33 coun- 
ties. With some slight changes, the Model Motor Ve- 
hicle Code as recommended by the National Confer- 
ence was approved and a permanent organization 
known as the Missouri Association for Street and 
Highway Safety was formed. Roy B. Hinkel, State 
Labor Commissioner, is secretary of the Steering Com- 
mittee. 

New Jersey: Commissioner Dill states that the New 
Jersey law in all its essentials is almost a replica of 
the Uniform Code and that no further action need be 
taken by New Jersey at the present time. On the other 
hand some of the safety organizations in the State 
claim that the Commissioner is opposed to some of 
the Conference findings. The Governor has agreed to 
call a State Conference and plans in that direction 
are now being formulated. 

New York: A Safety Congress called by the Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner was held in Albany on March 
11. It was attended by motor vehicle commissioners 
and safety directors from eastern and central parts 
of the United States. A second Congress of the same 
kind will be held at either Rochester or New York 
City early in 1927. The State Motor Vehicle Bureau 
is supplying speakers for automobile clubs, luncheon 
clubs, etc. The Bureau is also planning to make traffic 
surveys in various cities of the State. 
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North Dakota: The North Dakota Safety Council 
was organized at a State Conference called by the 
Governor last April and Frank Milhollan, president 
of the State Board of Railroad Commissioners was 
elected president. One of the principal purposes of 
the Conference and Council was to promote the adop- 
tion of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code by the next 
Legislature. 

Ohio: An Ohio State Council has been organized 
under the sponsorship of the Cleveland Automobile 
Club, the State Automobile Association, the Cleveland 
Safety Council, the State Farm Bureau and other or- 
yanizations. Its chief purpose is to promote a driver’s 
license law modeled on the law of the Uniform Code. 

Pennsylvania: The League of Cities of the Third 
Class has named a committee to work in the interest 
of uniform traffic legislation. Fred Gates, city clerk 
of Wilkes-Barre, is secretary of this organization. 

Rhode Island: The Governor has appointed a per- 
manent committee of which George R. Wellington, 
Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Public Roads, is the 
chairman. This committee has taken up actively the 
work of preparing legislation for introduction at the 
next session of the Assembly. 

South Carolina: The Governor has appointed a per- 
manent committee on Street and Highway Safety of 
which R. E. Hanna, president of the Calhoun Highway 
Association, is chairman. 
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Tennessee: Two state meetings have been held 
looking forward to the adoption of the Model Motor 
Vehicle Code in Tennessee. One of these consisted 
of 18 members of the National Conference from Ten- 
nessee. This was held in Nashville last May. The 
second meeting which was held on June 28 and June 
29, was attended by mayors, members of chambers of 
commerce, county judges, etc. 

Utah: The Governor has appointed a general com- 
mittee of twelve which is preparing recommendations 
in conformity with the Model Motor Vehicle Code. 
This committee met on Monday, October 4, and has 
recommended the calling of a statewide conference 
of interested groups to receive the committee report 
and to give the Governor a cross section of sentiment 
as a guide to his recommendations. 

Wisconsin: The Governor has agreed to call a State 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety and has 
delegated Mr. Bryant of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, Mr. Torkelson, of the State Railroad Commission, 
and Mr. Pedric of the State Motorists’ Association, to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Canada: J. F. H. Wyse, general manager of the 
Canadian Safety League states that in his opinion 
Canada would be well advised to follow—and probably 
will follow—the findings of the Conference as a gen- 
eral thing and as far as applicable to the different 
provinces of the Dominion. 


Goodrich and Eastman in New Corporation 
Formed to Develop Anode Rubber Process 


NEW development in compounding, milling and 

vulcanizing rubber, sponsored by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., the Eastman Kodak Co., and the Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., of Great Britain, may result in the not 
distant future in some radical changes in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and inner tubes, accord- 
ing to officials of these concerns. 

Rubber engineers have clearly demonstrated that 
tubes made by the process have longer wearing quali- 
ties, although less crude rubber is used in their com- 
position, it is stated. As yet no practical way has 
been found for adapting the process to the manufac- 
ture of casings, but experiments will be continued 
along this line, with the view of eventually using it 
in this broader field. 

A new organization, known as American Anode, 
Inc., is backed by the almost unlimited resources of 
the three parent companies. It has for its purpose 
the manufacture of rubber articles under patents of 
Dr. Paul Klein, of Budapest, and Drs. 8S. E. Shepherd 
and L. W. Eberlin, of the Eastman laboratories. Under 
these patents, the principle involved is the deposition 
of rubber on the anode of an electric circuit, the anode 
serving as a mold or form. Methods of suspending 
compounded ingredients in the latex electrolytic solu- 
tion also have been perfected and patented, as well 
as means for maintaining a constant concentration of 
the mixture, it is stated. 

Through these processes it is possible to rubber- 
plate molds of any shape with rubber varying from 
tissue paper thinness to a depth of several inches, 
Goodrich experts say. Commercial application of the 
principles involved will mean a saving of millions of 
pounds of crude rubber annually to the tire industry, 
in their opinion. 

It has long been known that the milling process in 


rubber manufacture destroys to a certain extent the 
original physical properties of the tiny globules of 
rubber. The mastication of the raw, coagulated rub- 
ber necessary to break it up and permit thorough com- 
pounding bruises the rubber particles and destroys 
much of their natural adhesion and strength. 

The new processes, it is pointed out, preserve the 
original qualities of the rubber, which is compounded 
and molded without heat. Greater strength and dura- 
bility are imparted to the rubber particles produced 
by this process, making it possible to improve greatly 
the quality of the finished product and effect material 
savings in its manufacture. 

American Anode, Inc., has for its directors Julius 
Klein, vice-chairman of the Hungarian General Credit 
Bank; Howard Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & Co.; W. G. 
Stuber, president of the Eastman Kodak Co.; B. G. 
Work, the Goodrich president, and F. C. Van Cleef, 
the Goodrich secretary. Work serves as chairman of 
the board. Offices will be maintained in New York 
and in Akron, where commercial development of the 
processes will be undertaken immediately at the Good- 
rich factories. 





HE desirability from a military standpoint of pro- 

viding work for aircraft manufacturers and train- 
ing a large number of pilots is at the basis of the es- 
tablishment of a number of new air lines in France. 
The Brive Chamber of Commerce in the Department 
of Correze plans to establish lines to Paris, Toulouse, 
Lyons and Bordeaux. This department ships large 
quantities of perishable goods to England and hopes 
to improve its shipping facilities by means of the air- 
planes. One might doubt the economy of the scheme 
of shipping country produce by airplane, but, as 
stated, the chief object is to keep pilots in training. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


More Good Ideas, 

Fewer Scratch Pads 

‘THE practice of making 
scratch memorandum pads 

out of remaining stocks of ob- 

solete letter heads, routing 


forms, etc., is common in most’ 


offices and factories. Every one 
of these pads represents an idea 
gone wrong in one way or an- 
other. It’s interesting to note 
that there is no record of any 
company ever being out of pads. 
The supply of ideas that don’t 
work always has exceeded the 
demand and seems likely to 
continue to do so. The trouble 
isn’t so much with the ideas 
themselves as with the practice 
of applying them before their 
chances for success have been 
sufficiently analyzed and 
weighed. If fewer ideas went 
wrong the supply of scratch pad 
material would be depleted and 
the cost of scratch pads would 
goup. Thus by raising the cost 
of one of its implements, indus- 
try could cut waste costs ma- 
terially. Let’s raise the cost of 
scratch pads. 


*% 


The New Pastime— 
Hitch-Hiking 


ITCH-HIKING has become 

a favorite Boy Scout pas- 
time in several local areas. Re- 
cently a Boy Scout hitch-hike 
contest was held in Brooklyn. 
The idea, while harmless 
enough in some ways, does in- 
volve certain very real dangers 
which outweigh its good points 
by a considerable margin—or 
at least so it seems to us. John 
Long of the N.A.C.C. expresses 
the reasons against the idea 
very clearly in a letter written to 
the organizer of the Brooklyn 
hitch-hike. “First of all,’ Long 
writes, “the occasion of the boy 
seeking a ride on the highway is 
likely to hinder his using due 
caution and to lead to accidents. 
Second, not every driver on the 
highway is of a desirable type 
and the practice of hitch-hiking 
might well develop undesirable 


situations and, in the case of 
sons of wealthy parents, to kid- 
naping.” To which we might 
add, that—unless our legal 
knowledge is awry on the point 
—the driver picking up a minor 
becomes responsible for the 
safety of his riding guest and 
stands a chance of being suc- 
cessfully sued for damages by 
the parents of the child in case 
the latter should be injured in 
an accident. 


* 


Things Are Happening in 
Truck Finance Field 


HINGS seem to be happen- 

ing these days in the field of 
truck retail financing. Some of 
the larger producers have come 
out flat footed in favor of hold- 
ing sales to reasonable terms 
and reports from the field 
indicate that action is being 
taken as well as policies enunci- 
ated. With at least one big com- 
pany working intensively in the 
truck renting field and with 
nearly every manufacturer of 
trucks giving more serious at- 
tention to retail credit terms 
and payments, there is every in- 
dication that this phase of 
commercial car merchandising 
is in for a period of discussion 
and modification not dissimilar 
to that through which the same 
phase of passenger car selling 
passed about twelve months 
ago. 


Shop Equipment 
at the National Shows 


‘THE shop equipment exhibits 

which are scheduled in con- 
nection with the National 
Shows this year seem sure to be 
outstanding features of those 
events. Their presence tends to 
emphasize the growing import- 
ance of the maintenance phase 
of the industry and its approach 
to a position of no less signifi- 
cance than that of manufactur- 
ing and selling. In one sense 
the shop equipment exhibits 


are likely to give new life to 
the New York and Chicago 
Shows, bringing into the shows, 
as they will, greater numbers 
of repair shop and garage men 
than ever before. In addition, 
they will present many items of 
interest to the representatives 
of various car manufacturing 
companies. 


* *% 


Pardon Our Calling This 
to Your Attention 


ON’T like to pat ourselves 

on the back very often, but 
do feel it’s interesting to note 
that the photograph of the new 
Erskine Six published on page 
720 of our Oct. 28th issue was, 
so far as we know, the first 
photograph of this interesting 
new job published in the United 
States. The photograph was 
made at the Paris Salon es- 
pecially for Automotive Indus- 
tries and was rushed over on 
the first available boat. If you 
didn’t happen to see the picture, 
it’s worth going back to look at. 


%* 


Turkey’s Subtle 
Sense of Humor 


T°? help in the organization 

of its air forces, the Turkish 
Government has conceived and 
put into force the plan of a 
voluntary tax. In its applica- 
tion of this tax the meaning of 
the term “voluntary” is some- 
what stretched, however, be- 
cause the method of collection 
is as follows: When a citizen 
of the new Turkey pays his 
other taxes, which are not vol- 
untary in any sense of the word, 
a receipt is given him only after 
he has paid a 10 per cent surtax 
which constitutes the aviation 
tax. It appears that the only 
way he can avoid paying the air 
tax is keep trying to do without 
the receipt. In as much as few 
are likely to assume the risks 
involved, the success. of the 
“voluntary” air tax would seem 
to be assured in advance.— 
N. G.S. 
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Design Provides 


for Quick Battery Changes 


New vehicle developed by A. M. Leoni incorporates many 


features of his electric truck. 
with Hofmann air springs. 


Leoni, of Philadelphia, who previously designed 

an electric truck chassis which was described 
and illustrated in Automotive Industries of Aug. 27, 
1925. Many features of the truck are found in the new 
vehicle, which Mr. Leoni is now demonstrating in chas- 
sis form. 

As in the truck chassis, the motor is incorporated in 
the rear axle and the drive is through planetary gearing 
enclosed in the axle housing. Modifications in design 
relate to the braking system and to the transmission, 
the latter being conditioned by the need for a lower 
gear reduction in the cab. 

The cab is fitted with independent service and emer- 
gency brakes. Only the service brake is interlocked with 
the controller and cuts off the current when it is applied, 
while the emergency brake may be applied while the 
current is on. The advantage of this arrangement is 


\" electric taxicab has been developed by A. M. 


High pressure tires used 
Frame of special design. 


that it permits of more readily starting the car on a 
grade, by holding it from running backward by lightly 
holding on the emergency brake. 

The frame of the taxicab is of special design, although 
along conventional lines, and is supported on Hofmann 
air springs at both front and rear. These are said to 
insure easy riding qualities and also to protect the bat- 
tery against shock. Mr. Leoni does not consider the 
balloon tire practical for electric vehicles, on account 
of its greater frictional losses, and the use of the air 
spring, he says, compensates for the loss in resiliency 
due to the use of high pressure as compared with low 
pressure tires. 

To be commercially practicable, a taxicab must be kept 
in service 20 hours out of 24; hence the usual practice 
in the electric vehicle field of charging the battery while 
in the car cannot be applied in this service. Provisions 


are therefore made in the Asprooth-Leoni taxicab for 










Below—Rear end of electric taxi- 
cab chassis, showing automatic 
battery connectors 




















Above—Front view of Asprooth- 
Leoni electric taxicab chassis, 
showing method of clamping bat- 
tery in place 
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the quick interchange of batteries, and it is claimed that 
the battery can be removed in 5 minutes, or less than 
the time it takes to refuel a gas car and replenish the 
cooling water supply. When the battery is pushed in 
place, contacts are automatically made in both the front 
and rear battery compartments. 

This system of automatic battery contacts introduced 
a new problem which has been neatly solved in the 
chassis under discussion. Let us assume that the chassis 
has been sent to the repair or paint shop after the bat- 
tery has been removed. While there the controls might 
be placed in any running position, and then, when the 
batteries were pushed in place and the last connection 
made (automatically), the car would run away and 
might run over the man putting in the battery. This 
is prevented in this case by providing an interlock which 
prevents the battery from being pushed into position 
whenever the controller lever is in a running position. 


Fastening Down the Trays 


Another problem that arose in connection with quick 
removal of the batteries was the provision of a quick- 
acting and secure method for fastening down the bat- 
tery trays. The photos show the construction of the 
automatic contacts and of the fastening-down means. 
The connectors consist of laminations of bronze backed 
up by steel laminations, of such form that as the battery 
is moved into place the bronze contacts scrape over the 
battery terminals for a distance of approximately 1% in., 
thus ensuring a contact surface that is automatically 
kept clean. The clamping device can be seen in the 
front view of the chassis. It consists of a swinging 
yoke on a frame rail, which can be swung over a project- 
ing lug on the battery tray, after which the clamp screw 
in the yoke is given a few turns. 

In taxicab service the operating company would keep 
two batteries for each vehicle, one battery being at all 
times in the vehicle and the other on charge. 





AC Gasoline Strainer 


ITH the introduction of a simple design gasoline 

strainer, the AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., 

is now marketing a trio of devices which prevent 
the entry of foreign matter into the gasoline, oil and 
induction systems of automotive engines. Supplement- 
ing the air cleaner and oil filter, the new fuel strainer 
is claimed to have an unusually high degree of cleaning 
efficiency due to the location of the screen. Gasoline 
enters the glass bowl through the top center connection 
and through the short extension, the latter being pro- 
vided with a horizontal outlet. Water and foreign mat- 
ter settle in the bottom of the bowl while the clean gas 
is forced upward through a fine brass screen lying in the 
horizontal plane at the top of the bowl. 

Placing the screen in this position provides a large 
volume for the sediment chamber and insures that the 
water and foreign matter will never come in contact 
with the screen. This arrangement is said to make it 
impossible for the screen to become clogged or corroded. 

To clean the bow] it is necessary to shut off the fuel 
supply by closing the needle valve pet-cock and then 
loosening the knurled lock nut at the bottom permits the 
bail to swing sideways, thus allowing the bowl to be 
removed. As the latter comes away it brings with it the 
screen which is held to the bowl by two springs. The 
outside edge of the screen sets into a shallow rim at the 
top of the bowl and when pressure is applied to the 
bottom of the latter a perfect joint is formed where 
the bowl and screen join with the head of the strainer. 
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The new AC gaso- 
line strainer. An un- 
usually high degree 
of cleaning efficiency 
is claimed due to the 
location of the fine 
brass screen which 
lies in the horizontal 
plane at the top of 
the glass bowl 








According to the instructions of the AC company, the 
strainer should be inserted in the fuel line between the 
vacuum tank and the carburetor, as in this manner it 
will catch any water condensation which is likely to take 
place in the vacuum tank. One of the more important 
companies to adopt the new strainer is the Peerless 
Motor Car Co. which has made it standard equipment on 
the latest ‘‘6-90” chassis. 





TOTAL of 2685 passengers were carried between 
Philadelphia, Washington and Norfolk by Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. planes during a three- 
months’ period without a single forced landing or an 
important mechanical failure. The air service was 
inaugurated on July 15 last, with a line connecting 
Philadelphia and Washington and was supplemented 
on September 13 with an extension to Norfolk, Va. 
Air mails to the extent of 1828 lb. had been carried 
up to October 15, while some express matter has also 
been transported at the rate of 25 cents a pound. 

While the service has been operated at a loss up to 
the present time, this was not unexpected as these 
lines represent relatively short hops and are located 
between cities which are connected by fast train serv- 
ice. 

At the present time the future of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit in the aircraft field depends entirely on the 
Government’s attitude with respect to commercial 
transportation. If the Government will assist com- 
mercial aviation to the extent of lighting airways and 
building terminals, emergency fields, etc., it is quite 
probable that the P. R. T. will organize air transpor- 
tation on a national basis. If such assistance is not 
forthcoming, all operations will be discontinued 
around December 1. P. R. T. was the first organi- 
zation in the country to run a daily passenger service 
on scheduled time and the possibilities for such trans- 
port which it has demonstrated are bound to be of 
value in the future. 





EVERAL makes of German automobiles are 
among the exhibits on the sailing ship, Vaterland, 
which has left Bremen, Germany, for a world tour to 
advertise German-made goods. The cruise is to last 


several years and will touch principal ports of nearly 
all important nations. 
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Motor Accident Ratio Lowered 44 Per Cent, 
Haynes Tells Safety Congress 


Dodge chairman compares 1925 figures with those for 1917 
to show how fatalities have dropped in proportion 
to population and motor car registration. 


By Lewis C. Dibble 


industry—safer traffic conditions and the safe- 

guarding of employees in industrial plants— 
were accorded prominent places on the program of 
the Fifteenth Annual National Safety Congress, held 
in Detroit last week. 

With a list of more than 300 speakers, the Congress 
touched on practically every phase of modern safety 
work but gave particular attention to the automotive 
aspects of the question. An unusually large number 
of automotive men were present. 

As was to be expected, traffic accidents, which have 
been a big problem in recent years, were brought up 
by various speakers who stressed the work that is 
being done to reduce them. While adoption of a uni- 
form traffic code would no doubt lessen confusion of 
motorists and thereby tend to cut down accidents, 
education of millions of people using the highways 
and more rigid registration laws and severer punish- 
ment for willful offenders of the rules were also sug- 
gested. 


Tina matters of prime interest to the automotive 


A Matter of Education 


It was pointed out that the average motorist is 
human and is not an intentional violator of the law. 
He either disregards the rules through lack of knowl- 
edge of laws or through carelessness. To improve this 
condition, more must be done to see that those using 
the highways come to have a better understanding of 
what the laws are and additional educational work 
must be carried on to make the public realize the 
urgent need of being more careful. 

Several speakers expressed the opinion that there 
are thousands holding operators’ licenses who are 
actually not fit to drive cars. Some expressed the 
opinion that applicants for operators’ licenses should 
be compelled to undergo at least an optical, hearing 
and mental test, if not a general physical examination. 

Judge Lee E. Skeel, of Cleveland, said he would not 
make it so difficult for a motorist to obtain an oper- 
ators’ license as he would for the motorist to retain 
it. He suggested that the operator’s license should 
have blanks on the back to be filled in by the officials 
whenever the holder violates the laws. The license 
would be examined at periods, and when it was found 
that the holder had passed a certain point it would 
* be revoked. This, argued the jurist, would make hold- 
ers of licenses more cautious in the fear of being de- 
prived of the privilege to drive. 


The views of one of the leading automobile execu- 
tives were given to the Congress by Frederick J. 
Haynes, chairman of the board of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., who presented an interesting paper. 

“Were I asked for a panacea or cure-all for the ac- 
cidents happening every day throughout our land, I 
should say that courtesy and education would come 
nearest to accomplishing the result desired,” he said. 

In Mr. Haynes the industry had an able defender 
of the motor car as a necessity upon which has been 
heaped much abuse as the cause of accidents. After 
citing how many other common necessities have also 
been responsible for deaths, injuries and illness, he 
analyzed figures taken from the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce “Facts and Figures” to show 
that, after all, the traffic accident situation isn’t as 
alarming as some paint it. He said: 

“There were 9097 automobile fatalities in 1917 and 
the number has mounted year by year until 1925 when 
they aggregated 19,828, not including collisions be- 
tween automobiles and railroad or street cars. It 
seems to me that the only proper basis on which to 
compare progress or retrogression in accidents is to 
consider them in relation to population and number 
of motor cars in use. 

“In 1917 the population of the United States was 
102,000,000; in 1925 it was approximately 110,000,000, 
an eight per cent increase. 

“In 1917 there were 5,104,000 motor vehicles regis- 
tered with a fatality list of 9097 or 178 per 100,000 
vehicles. 

“In 1925 there were 19,900,000 vehicles registered 
with 19,828 fatalities, or 100 per 100,000 vehicles. 

“Had the rate in 1925 been the same as in 1917 then 


- 35,422 fatalities would have resulted instead of 19,828 


but instead there is a reduction of 15,594, or 44 per 
cent. Forty-four per cent reduction in the face of an 
eight per cent increase in population and a 300 per 
cent increase in the number of motor vehicles—that’s 
a measure of the general result of the work done in 
the United States for more complete safety. 
“Therefore, I believe that every one who has worked 
in the interest of safety—organizations, cities, towns 
and villages—should be warmly commented and en- 
couraged to give still further of their splendid thought 
and action. You are gaining and winning, there is 
no question about it; and you have great cause to 
congratulate yourselves on the results accomplished.” 
The progress that is being made by various manu- 
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facturers along lines of safeguarding their employees 
while in the regular line of duty formed interesting 
discussions at the automotive section meetings. One 
of the big problems is educating the men in the shops 
to the necessity of visiting the first-aid department 
for the care of minor injuries, which oftentimes are 
the ones which result in serious trouble. 

A paper on the hazards of assembly was presented 
by R. H. Thalner, safety director of the Buick Motor 
Company, who went into the various phases of work 
in the assembly plant and told what methods are being 
followed to minimize accidents. 


Small Percentage of Accidents 


During the past nine months, the assembly plant 
has had only six per cent of the total number of lost 
time accidents and only two per cent of the total 
days lost as a result of accidents in the entire Buick 
plant, despite the fact that it has 9 7/10 of the total 
number of employees working there, Thalner said. 

A. A. Lauzen, superintendent of the Reo Motor Car 
Company, stressed the importance of educating the 
workers to be careful. It is not enough to guard the 
factory so as to make it foolproof, because the fool 
will seek some way around the guard. The problem 
is to eliminate the fool or educate him to think safety 
at all times. 

Various automobile manufacturers are devoting 
much space in their. inter-factory publications to 
safety work. The message of safety is also being car- 
ried in photographic exhibits taken within the shops 
and attractive bulletin boards placed through the 
factories. 

From the feeling which prevailed among the more 
than 3000 delegates attending the Congress, it was 
evident that safety leaders are quite generally agreed 
upon the need of a uniform traffic law throughout the 
country. 

A concerted effort will be made during the coming 
winter to have the Legislatures of 42 States adopt the 
Uniform Traffic Code as recommended by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, Ernest N. 
Smith, general manager of the American Automobile 
Association, said. 


The Vacuum “Snubit”’ 


HE Vacuum Snubit is the name of a new device 

designed to check the rebound due to the spring 
action of automobiles. As the name indicates, it uses 
the vacuum principle and its construction includes a 
cylinder and a piston, the operating principle being 
shown in the illustration. 

In the sectional view it will be seen that a spring 
tends to force the piston toward the end of the cylin- 
der while a strap which goes over a pulley and at- 
taches to the axle holds the piston in position and the 
spring in tension. At the end of the cylinder there 
is a flutter valve composed of a leather washer, a 
metal washer and a spring which holds both washers 
against holes in the end of the cylinder. 

As the car strikes a bump and the spring is de- 
flected, the tension in the strap B is reduced and the 
slack is taken up by the action of the coil spring in 
pushing the piston to the right. As this occurs air in 
the cylinder is expelled through the flutter valve. 

If the deflection is slight the piston moves but a 
small distance, while on extreme deflections the piston 
may move practically the full length of the cylinder. 
Taking the extreme condition first, we find that on the 
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rebound the piston in returning immediately produces 
a vacuum in the cylinder because of the action of the 
flutter valve in preventing the return of the air which 
has been expelled. The force of this vacuum is very 
great and effectively controls the reaction of the 
spring. However, when there has been less deflection 
the piston has not moved the full length of the cylin- 
der, the vacuum formed is a partial vacuum only and 
the checking action is reduced so that the checking 
action is in proportion to the spring deflection through 
the entire range of spring action. 











Sectional view through Snubit, showing roller, pis- 
ton, spring and flutter valve 


This feature prevents stiff action with a car under 
light load or on roads having slight inequalities, and 
at the same time operates with full force where ex- 
treme control is required. The maximum control of 
the vacuum is also effective at the first instant of re- 
bound. 

A leather gasket is used on the piston, and the roller 


_of bronze over which the strap operates is lubricated 


with an Alemite fitting so that it always turns freely on 
its nickel steel shaft. The Vacuum Snubit comes packed 
with sufficient lubricant so that it is said to require 
no further attention for a period of a year. 

The Vacuum Snubit is made in two sizes which give 
a range of control to cover all cars. The device is 
manufactured by the Vacuum Snubit Corp., 220 So. 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 

ECHNOLOGIC Paper No. 320, of the Bureau of 

Standards, recently published, describes the theory 
of design and application of a device developed by the 
bureau for determining the tension in fabrics used 
on aircraft. The tension meter consists of an open 
chamber having an elliptical cross section and pro- 
vided with pressure gage and deflection meter. Around 
its perimeter is a hollow rim perforated with small 
holes by means of which production of a partial 
vacuum in the rim causes the instrument to adhere 
firmly to the fabric and so isolates the portion of the 
fabric lying within the suction rim. 

Once isolated, the fabric is deflected inward by 
means of a small suction until its deflection reaches a 
certain fixed value when the operator holds the suc- 
tion constant and reads the suction gage. By compar- 





ing this reading as a standard with the suction neces- 
sary to deflect the fabric to the same extent while 
under tension the value of the latter may be com- 
puted. 
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| Are YOU 








An expose of some of the “rackets”? which are hatched up to 


extract easy money from the unsuspecting automotive executive 


By John Cleary 


Before you answer, you must know that a tap 

is the racket man’s name for an easy mark, a 

guy who falls for the bunk; a president or other high 

official of a manufacturing company, who readily passes 

out his own money—or his company’s—to help the 

racket man live his life along softer and pleasanter 
lines. 

A racket is any scheme for making easy money. 

And a racket man is anyone who operates such a 
scheme. 

If these definitions of terms do not enable you to 
answer the question, then here are some tests that will 
help you: 

When you were offered the facilities of that press 
service down East, you know, the one that held signed 
contracts from all the other executives in your industry, 
did you subscribe to it, and have you been automatically 
renewing your subscription ever since? 

Have you been helping out the “boys on the force” 
with a full-page or double-spread in the annual special 
number of the National Peace Officers’ Magazine? Or 
the boys in the Sheriff’s office with a donation to the 
Souvenir Book of the Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Deputy Sheriffs? 

Are you a promiscuous contributor to private philan- 


A. RE you a tap for the racket man? 


thropic organizations, without proper investigation? 

Do you authorize the expenditure of your company 
funds for the purchase of tickets for church suppers and 
bazaars, benefit concerts, theatrical benefit perform- 
ances, charity balls, picnics and lawn fetes? 

Are you fond of seeing your name on a List of 
Patrons? 

Is the name of your company frequently seen in the 
advertisers’ index of Souvenir Programs and Year 
Books? 

Are you counted among the sure-thing contributors 
to propaganda advertising campaigns? 

Do you support, with advertising or donations, the 
unauthorized projects that spring up around every big 
convention or other enterprise of great magnitude? 

Does your spirit of patriotism impel you to support 
every new welfare organization for ex-service men? 

If you must answer these questions affirmatively, you 
must admit to yourself that you are a tap for the racket 
man. 

You may have a clearer knowledge of engineering 
than your chief engineer. You may be a better producer 
than your manager of production. In buying, you may 
be able to run rings around your manager of purchases. 
In selling, you may make your general sales manager 
look like a dub. Your advertising manager may get 
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The “Racket Man” seldom evinces any 
desire to see the advertising manager 





























Tell him “Yes, yes; indubitably,” and 
then ask him to put it in a@ letter 








a LAP” 
the — 
Man: 


all his inspiration from you. 
good. 

But in the minds and on the precious lists of the 
racket men throughout the country—and their name is 
legion—you are just a tap. 

To get the full significance of that classification, go 
back now and reread the unembellished definition of a 
tap in the second paragraph of this article. 

The big operators among the racket men travel from 
city to city, often covering the high spots of the whole 
country. 

Their tap lists are expertly compiled. They tell which 
officer of a firm to approach; whether he is more 
susceptible to a vanity appeal or a fear appeal; what 
kind of a project he most readily “falls for’; what 
amount of money can be taken away from him at one 
time, and whether he will come across without a strong 
selling talk or needs all the tricks the racket man has in 
his bag. 

Professional racket men stop at nothing. They fake 
credentials. They forge signatures. They misrepre- 
sent. They run the gamut in their appeals to a pros- 
pect’s vanity or his fear. They often employ the serv- 
ices of young women solicitors, chosen for their personal 
charm. They know best how to appeal to a prospect’s 
spirit of loyalty to city, industry and trade craft. And 
they are very well versed in the art of intimating or 
suggesting much more than they actually say. 

To be sure, not all solicitations for donations and spe- 
cial advertising are illegitimate. From time to time 
organizers of worthy enterprises feel compelled to 
utilize these means for collecting funds. The question 
is how to separate the sheep from the goats. 

Broadly speaking, solicitations of this character may 
be divided into three classifications: 


You may be 100 per cent 








HE author of this article has had many 

years of experience as an advertising ex- 
ecutive in the automotive industry. He 
served as advertising manager of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. and later held a similar posi- 
tion with Peerless. 


He began his career as a newspaper re- 
porter on Philadelphia dailies. While in 
newspaper work he specialized on automobile 
writing and subsequently became automobile 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In 
this capacity he covered the early Vanderbilt 
Cup races, Savannah Grand Prize contests, 
etc. 

He is now a member of the Chilton Class 
Journal editorial staff and will be a frequent 
contributor to Automotive Industries. 








1. Outright rackets, having no legitimate reason for 
soliciting funds. Practically the entire proceeds go to 
the racket men. 

2. Legitimate enterprises, for which the job of col- 
lecting funds has been turned over to professional 
solicitors or racket men. The latter get the prepon- 
derant share of the proceeds through extravagant 
soliciting commissions—and otherwise. After all ex- 
penses are paid, only a very negligible share of the 
proceeds accrues to the beneficiary whom the contributor 
imagines he is helping. 

3. Worthy enterprises, whose solicitations for funds 
are handled with entire honesty throughout. These re- 
ceive the total sums collected, less, of course, proper 
expenses. 

Any plan or routine for handling special solicitors 
of advertising and donations should have for its object 
the wise disbursement of a company’s advertising and 
charitable funds. It should preserve good will while 
securing full value for all expenditures. 

There is a simple and workable plan which will keep 
your name off all tap lists, if it is not already there, 
and to remove it from such lists if it has graced one or 
more of them in the past. 

And that plan is to delegate one man in your organiza- 
tion to handle all requests for special advertising and 
contributions. No matter what pressure may be brought 
to bear through telephone calls, telegrams, personal 
letters or otherwise, all other executives and department 
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heads should refuse to discuss special advertising and 
donations with a solicitor, but should refer him to the 
one man who has the definite responsibility of handling 
these matters. 

If the man chosen for this work is given final re- 
sponsibility, the result will be the saving of time for 
both the company and the solicitor, quicker action, and 
definite and final refusals or acceptances. 

If he is not allowed this responsibility, the result will 
often be that the solicitor is given encouragement, and 
if this does not materialize in an order or a contribution, 
the house will be worse off than if it had given a prompt 
refusal after a courteous hear- 
ing. Such a refusal is less 


THE RACKET MAN 
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tion which he represents, to write a letter, including all 
the details of the proposition as just stated by the 
solicitor. 

Then wait for the letter. 

In a very great majority of instances, the letter will 
never come. You will hear no more of the proposition. 
You will probably never again be tackled by that par- 
ticular solicitor. 

And the chances are you will thus automatically free 
yourself of a great many other solicitations. 

Beside your name, and that of the company, on the 
racket man’s lists will be placed the cross or the circle 
or whatever other cabalistic 
sign is used to indicate “Hard- 





productive of ill-will than a 


boiled—Keep Away.” 





semi-promise not fulfilled. 
Since the great majority of 
fund-collecting schemes are 
built around advertising of 
one kind or another, it seems 
logical that the man desig- 
nated to handle these solici- 
tors should be the advertising 
manager of your company. 
In turning this responsi- 
bility over to him, you should 
not feel that you are placing 
an extra burden on his already 
over-burdened shoulders, nor 
should the advertising man- 
ager resent this additional 
job. After he has been han- 
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The advertising man took the contract 
and coolly tore it up. Mr. Racket blus- 
tered and fumed 





That is how simple it is. 

If you want to do a com- 
plete job, it would be well, 
while you are waiting for the 
solicitor’s letter, to telephone 
or mail an inquiry to the local 
chamber of commerce. Nearly 
allchambers of commerce now- 
adays have special committees 
on soliciting schemes. Your 
local committee will most 
likely be able to give you im- 
mediate information on the 
proposition and its promoters, 
or will get it for you quickly. 
In some cities the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau is also an imme- 











dling it awhile, he will realize 
that the job is a very simple 
and very interesting one. All he will ask is that every- 
one else in your organization keep hands off and back 
him up in his decisions. 

Under those ideal conditions he will learn to greet 
these special solicitors as bright and shining lights on 
otherwise drab routine days. And he will learn things 
about the selling racket not dreamed of by the master 
salesmen of the industry and the writers of the text- 
books on salesmanship. 


Easy to Detect Them 


To lighten his burden at the very beginning, the ad- 
vertising manager should know that most “snide” pro- 
motions can be smelled a mile off. 

Your most successful racket men fight shy of ad- 
vertising managers. Their favorite prey is the presi- 
dent of the company, unless their lists show that some 
other officer or department head is more susceptible— 
and has power to authorize the disbursement of funds. 
Very often the first intimation the advertising manager 
has of the negotiations is when he is notified that a 
contract has been signed, and that some special copy is 
wanted for a Year Book—“to help the boys in the yards 
who take care of the freight shipments.” He may know 
that the boys in the yards won’t see a nickel of the 
money, but what’s the use? 

To make it still easier for the man handling this job, 
here is a plan that has worked successfully for many 
years: 

Listen courteously to the solicitor’s story. If he is a 
racket man, he will almost surely say many things not 
included in his printed contract. When he has finished, 
explain to him courteously that it is an undeviating 
policy of the company to put these things through a 
regular routine. As part of this routine, it will be nec- 
essary for the solicitor, or some official of the organiza- 


diate source of information 

regarding promotions of all 
kinds. Promotions that come under the head of out- 
right rackets, as in classification No. 1, should be 
turned down flat, of course. 


The same disposition can be made of most of the pro- 
motions listed under classification No. 2. If the scheme 
takes the form of a publication of any kind and ad- 
vertising is solicited, the solicitor should be made to 
state whether he is operating on the basis of charity 
or good will, or that of advertising value. If the former, 
the policy of your company will decide whether or not 
to make a donation. In case that policy suggests a 
contribution, make it direct to the organization without 
any advertising appearing in the publication. The or- 
ganization will then get 100 per cent of your donation. 
If the solicitation is on the basis of advertising value, 
judge the publication strictly on its merits as an ad- 
vertising medium for your product. 

Promotions that come under classification No. 3 are 
readily settled by the company’s policy regarding 
charitable contributions. In forming this policy com- 
pany executives should be mindful of the fact that Com- 
munity Funds have been established to relieve manu- 
facturers and merchants and the public generally from 
the annoyance of constant solicitations. It is a wise 
policy to refrain from advertising in publications fur- 
thering such charitable enterprises. If a contribution 
is decided upon, it is always better to contribute direct. 

It should be unnecessary to warn against some of the 
practices which have helped to make the life of the 
racket man a happy and prosperous one, but recent in- 
stances indicate that this article would not be complete 
without a few simple warnings. 

Never pay in advance of publication. Sometimes a 
special publication is never issued. Often its publica- 
tion date is indefinitely postponed. Often, again, when 
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it does come out, it is much smaller or otherwise 
radically different than represented. _ 

In the case of contributions, never pay the solicitor 
on his first call. To obviate the danger of forged signa- 
tures, it is preferable to mail your check direct to head- 
quarters. 

Never sign a list of contributors. How your signa- 
ture as one of the donors to a worthy enterprise might 
later be used to promote “snide” ventures of all kinds, 
you’d be surprised. 

Have no fear that your refusal to support any given 
promotion will have evil consequences for you or your 
business. That’s all in your mind. 

Companies that have put in operation the plan sug- 
gested have had some interesting experiences with the 
indefatigable racket men. 

There was the case of the press service. Over a period 
of eight years, the promotor of this service made every 
possible effort to include the president of one of the 
important automobile manufacturing companies in his 
list of subscribers. His signed contracts showed that 
he had virtually every other manufacturer signed up. 

Regularly, twice a year, the promotor telegraphed the 
manufacturer for an appointment. Just as regularly, 
the manufacturer turned the telegrams over to his 
advertising manager, who studiously ignored them. 

Twice a year, in spite of the ignored telegrams, the 
promoter went to the factory to see the manufacturer. 
He was always referred to the advertising manager. 
But he didn’t want to see the A. M. 

In fact, only once during those eight years did he 
deign to call on the advertising manager. That time, 
being unable to show any reason for a subscription for 
his service, other than the signatures of practically all 
the other manufacturers in the industry, he was turned 
down. 

Came a change in management of the automobile com- 
pany. A new president was elected on the eve of the 
New York Automobile Show. 

He arrived in New York on the Monday morning of 
show week. He went to his room, just down the cor- 
ridor from the hotel headquarters of his company. He 
had not been there very long when his advertising man- 
ager got a telephone call to come to the president’s room 
at once. 

There the president, after greeting the A. M., in- 
troduced him to a stranger, a well-dressed, prosperous- 
looking gentleman, looking like the proverbial million. 


Mr. Racket on the Job 


“This is Mr. Racket, of the Tappem Press Service,” 
said the president. 

“Glad to know you,” lied the A. M. Then turning to 
the president, “Did you sign a contract?” 

“Yes. These fellows down here sure work fast,” 
laughed the president. 

The A. M. thought fast. He saw eight years of good 
work gone glimmering. He hadn’t had a chance to talk 
rackets with the new president. But the latter had a 
good reputation as a regular fellow, so the A. M. took 
a chance. 

“May I take a look at the contract?” he innocently 
asked Mr. Racket. 

Mr. Advertising Man took the contract, coolly tore it 
up and dropped the shreds in the wastebasket. 

“You’ve saved a few dollars annually for the company 
by that impertinent act of mine,” apologized the A. M., 
and he went on to explain that the service was not 
worth a penny to the president or the company, and why 
it wasn’t worth anything. 
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Naturally, Mr. Racket blustered and fumed. He 
wanted to swing on the A. M. He swore that the former 
president of the company had signed a contract the year 
before. The A. M. bet him that the former president 
had done nothing of the kind, nor for eight years 
previously. Mr. Racket left with the statement that he 
was going down to the office and would return im- 
mediately with the signed contract and would collect the 
bet. 


After he left the A. M. offered to bet the president 
that he would not return. 


“You’d better stick around,” said the president, 
“there’s another fellow with a proposition waiting in 
headquarters now for word to come to my room.” 


“T’ll make you still another bet,” said the A. M., who 
was not a betting man, “and that is that the man who 
was waiting to see you isn’t waiting any more. I’ll bet 
he has gone with Mr. Racket.” 


If all three bets had been accepted and paid, the A. M. 
would have owned three new overcoats. 


Then there was the case of the vice-president of an 
automobile company who fell for a page in a policeman’s 
magazine that was getting out a special local issue. 
When the signed contract came in to the advertising 
manager, he protested but satisfied himself by writing 
into the contract a condition that the company’s ad- 
vertisement should appear on the page facing the lead- 
ing article, to be written by the local chief of police. 


Later he learned that the local police had no connec- 
tion with the magazine, as represented by the solicitor 
in his canvass of the vice-president. He wrote to the 
publication, cancelling the advertisement. He was in- 
formed that the advertisement was non-cancellable. 
The contract plainly stated that fact, as well as the 
further fact that the publishers were not responsible 
for representations made by solicitors. 


The A. M. then notified the publishers that his com- 
pany would not pay for the advertising, even if inserted. 


In course of time a bill came, enclosed with a copy of 
the magazine. 


It was a special local issue, carrying much local ad- 
vertising. And there, sure enough, was the leading 
article signed with the name of the local police chief. 

But opposite it was not the advertisement of this 
particular manufacturer, but that of a competitor. 


The A. M. looked all through the thick book for his 
advertising copy. It wasn’t there. 


He wrote to the publishers, returning the bill and 
thanking them for cancelling the advertisement. 


They replied that they hadn’t cancelled it. A mistake 
had been made in mailing one of the first copies off the 
press. They thought all those copies had been destroyed. 
They were inclosing a correct copy. 


In that copy, lo and behold ye, there was the advertis- 
ing manager’s copy on the page facing the police chief’s 
leading story. 

Of course, the bill wasn’t paid, and the factory ad- 
vertising man often wondered to how many other ad- 
vertisers that same position was sold. 

Stories of the operations of racket men could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. Those related here illustrate 
how these professionals rate the intelligence of their 
taps. 

For that reason they should serve better than vol- 
umes of preachment to educate the men of the automo- 
tive industry how to keep their names off the tap lists 
of the racket men. 
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Die Sinker Makes Cherrying Cuts 
Without Special Attachments 


Oscillating head is feature of new Pratt & Whitney machine. 
Ordinary die sinking, without changes in set up, can also be 
done by binding the head. Six spindle speeds are available. 





NEW machine of the die sinker family, brought 
A out by the Pratt & Whitney Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., and known as its No. 3A universal die 
sinker, is designed to perform both straight and cherry- 
ing die sinking operations without special attachments. 
In the making of dies, the cherrying cut has always 
been one of the slowest operations. This type of cut 
either has to be roughed out to a templet and finished 
by hand, or finished by the use of a cherrying attach- 
ment. Even with the use of a cherrying attachment 
the cut must necessarily be a slow one, and there must 
be a cutter for each diameter. In order to obtain a 
given diameter the cherrying cutter must be sunk to 
half its depth. This necessitates the use of half centers, 
which in turn limits the power that can be put into a 
cherrying cutter. For this reason the cherrying attach- 
ment can be used for finishing operations only. There 
are also many partly rounded shapes in dies which the 
cherrying attachment cannot produce. 
To meet those conditions the No. 3A universal die 


sinker has been developed and permits an ordinary die 
sinking cutter to be moved through a circular path so 
that both roughing and finishing cherrying operations 
are performed directly without the use of a special 
cherrying attachment. 

Binding of the oscillating head of the machine per- 
mits ordinary die sinking work to be done without 
changes in set up. 

The machine is similar to the regular Pratt & Whitney 
die sinkers, in that it is of the vertical type and has a 
knee supported by an elevating screw and sliding on 
vertical ways on the front of the column. This knee 
carries a table which travels in both directions as in the 
regular Pratt & Whitney die sinkers. The new column 
is made in two pieces and the knee is counterweighted 
to allow easy adjustment. The special feature of the 
new machine is the oscillating head and the control ap- 
paratus and drive connected with it. It is by means 
of this head that the new method of obtaining cherrying 
cuts has been successfully developed. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Showing the Pratt & Whitney No. 3A universal die sinker from opposite sides 
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The upper part of the column carries the oscillating 
frame and spindle mechanism on its two inside surfaces, 
which are accurately scraped. The oscillating frame 
itself is balanced by a counterweight and driven by two 
large adjustable throw eccentrics. It is by means of 
these eceentrics that the circular motion of the entire 
frame, and thus of the tool, is obtained. 

The diameter of the circular path of the tool can be 
adjusted from zero to 6 in. by means of an adjusting 
mechanism inside each eccentric, controlled by the 
radius-adjusting hand wheel. A dial on the side of the 
column connected to the eccentrics indicates the diam- 
eter for which the machine is set. The oscillating frame 
is moved entirely by hand by means of the hand wheel 
at the front of the head. A double binder is provided 
which locks the entire oscillating head solidly to the 
column, so that the circular motion is eliminated and 
the machine is ready for ordinary die sinking cuts, 
using the table elevating and transverse controls. 


Drive to the Head by Single Pulley 


The drive to the head is by means of a single pulley 
and gear box which drives the pulleys on the top of the 
oscillating head through a set of floating bevel gears. 
Thus the full power of the machine is available at the 
spindle for either cherrying or ordinary die sinking 
cuts. A 3 hp. constant speed motor is used to drive the 
single pulley and gear box previously mentioned. 

An indicating dial on the oscillating head shows the 
exact position of the cutter in the work during a cherry- 
ing operation. This indicator dial is graduated through 
180 deg. and is inscribed with six circles which repre- 
sent the six even inches of radius adjustment of the 
eccentric sleeves. This dial plate is held in position by 
spring tension and may be revolved and set by means 
of two finger spot holes. A long finger or pointer is 
attached to the oscillating frame, while the dial is sta- 
tionary. This finger is graduated horizontally to give 
subdivisions of the six even inch circles on the dial. In 
this manner the relative position of the pointer on the 
dial always represents the actual position of the tool 
point in the work. 

The spindle of the No. 3A is hardened and ground at 
the lower end and is fitted with lapped thrust washers. 
The lower bearing is conical, while the upper one is 
cylindrical. Adjustmenents for wear are made on the 
lower conical bearing. The spindle is fitted with a 
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Fig. 3. Feed diagram for No. 3A universal die sinker 
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spring collet operated by a quick opening and closing 
device. 

The No. 3A will do all of the regular die sinking cuts 
that the regular types of machine are capable of and 
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Various cuts which can be taken with the 
No. 3A 


Fig. 4. 


in addition it will take both roughing and finishing 
cherrying cuts of all descriptions. It will also take a 
good many types of cherrying cuts which are impossible 
on the regular styles of machine even with a cherrying 
attachment. For instance, by combining the rotary table 
feed and the oscillating cutter movement, it is possible 
to sink a hemispherical cut in the surface of a die and to 
finish it up to the polishing operation, all with the same 
cutter and without the use of any attachment (A, Fig. 
4). <A quarter cylindrical cut (B, Fig. 4) can be taken 
by feeding the cutter through an are of 90 deg., 
using the dial and pointer for positioning the cutter. 
A second cherrying cut below the surface of the die 
(C, Fig. 4) can be taken, the only limit being the length 
of tool which can be used successfully without spring- 
ing. This is a very common type of cut. By using the 
upper half of the path of the oscillating head, the ma- 
chine can be made to turn out an inverted cherrying 
cut which may be either at the surface or below the 
surface of the die (D, Fig. 4). 

The machine is provided with six spindle speeds rang- 
ing from 70 to 900 r.p.m. The maximum vertical height 
between the working surface of the table and the spindle 
end is 23 in., which is the limit of work which can be 
handled. The vertical traverse of the knee is 18 in., 
while the transverse and longitudinal movements are 12 
and 18 in., respectively. The vise on the table has a 
working surface of 11 by 18 in. The longitudinal and 
transverse hand wheels are provided with micrometer 
dials graduated in thousandths of an inch. The machine 
occupies a floor space of 70 by 95 in. and is 93 in. high. 
With regular equipment it weighs approximately 7000 
lb. 





HE great intensification of traffic in Paris is re- 
flected by some figures given in a report by Emile 
Massard and Louis Biette presented to the International 
toad Congress at Milan and dealing with problems of 
city traffic. It was shown that in Paris the intensity 
of the traffic at the most congested crossings has in- 
creased approximately 50 per cent since 1910. 
Unfortunately the number of street accidents 
also has greatly increased. The total number of street 
accidents of all kinds in Paris was 86,178 in 1922; 
111,327 in 1923; 139,693 in 1924, and 145,050 during 
the first eleven months of 1925. 
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New U.S. Air Regulations Will Make 
for Safer Commercial Flying 


Final draft expected soon. Provisions made by Department 


of Commerce for control of all phases of aviation. 


Corps 


of inspectors will be formed for duty at various fields. 


By Athel F. Denham 


ITHIN the next few weeks the new regula- 

WW tions for commercial aviation will be an- 

nounced in their complete form. Just now they 
are undergoing final revision in Washington. In a 
series of conferences at the Department of Commerce, 
William P. McCracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aviation, has gathered opinions and sug- 
gestions from every field connected with aeronautics. 
Aircraft and engine manufacturers, aircraft operators, 
insurance companies, banking interests, trade publica- 
tions, aeronautical associations, the medical profession 
and the Army and Navy air services all have been repre- 
sented at these sessions. 

The regulations will be issued by the Department 
of Commerce under authorization of Congress. They 
are not subject to Congressional approval, but become 
law when issued. Changes in the regulations can be 
made whenever the Department of Commerce con- 
siders such changes advisable. Enforcement will also 
rest with the Department of Commerce. A corps of 
inspectors will be maintained with headquarters in 
the principal centers throughout the country. Licenses 
and certificates will be issued from Washington. 
Copies of the regulations when completed will be ob- 
tainable from the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. 


International Code Modified 


While the basis of the air regulations originally was 
the code of International Air Regulations, the series 
of conferences held in Washington have resulted in 
the incorporation of many modifications which affect 
even the fundamentals of the International Code. It 
was thought by the Department of Commerce that the 
International Code would probably, if used in its exact 
form, serve to hinder rather than encourage the de- 
velopment of commercial and industrial flying in this 
country. 

In principle the original draft has been altered so 
as to make the regulations pertaining to the “fixed 
base” operator and private owner less stringent than 
formerly, while the regulations covering common car- 
rier transportation of passengers and freight are made 
more severe. 

The entire air regulations are divided into eight 
chapters, covering the following subjects: 

Chapter 1—Definitions. 

Chapter 2—Certification of aircraft. 

Chapter 3—Certification of Pilots and Mechanics. 

Chapter 4—Certification of Air Navigation Facili- 

ties. 

Chapter 5—Air Traffic Rules. 


Chapter 6—Suspension and Revocation of Certifi- 

cates. 

Chapter 7—Inspection and Accident Reports. 

Chapter 8—Effective Time of Regulations. 

While it is impossible to tell at the present time 
just what the final regulations will contain, the indi- 
cations are that the following main features regarding 
certification of aircraft will be included: 

Registration of aircraft is required when engaged 
in carrying persons or property for hire or the mails 
between points in different States and to or from for- 
eign countries; between two points in one State if a 
part of the flight is over another State; between two 
points in one State if a part of a through carriage 
between points in different States. Certification is 
also required in flying between points in different 
States or to and from foreign countries when the air- 
plane is used in the conduct of business. Foreign- 
owned aircraft will not be permitted to engage in 
interstate or intrastate air commerce. 

Applications for registration of aircraft must be 
accompanied by drawings with the main dimensions 
and stress analyses, except for planes manufactured 
up to 1927. Folowing is the proposed classification of 
the requirements of air-worthiness: 

(a) Structural Strength. All airplanes have been 
divided into five classes according to full load rating, 
and minimum requirements in the way of safety fac- 
tors have been set for each separate class. These 
range from 6.5 to 4.0 for wing trussing at high inci- 
dence, from 15 to 30 lb. per sq. ft. for ailerons and 
horizontal tail surfaces, and 75 per cent of this for 
vertical tail surfaces. Safety factors in the construc- 
tion of fuselages range from 6.5 to 4.5 for three point 
landings. Landing gears when new must be able to 
withstand a drop of two feet of the loaded plane. 

(b) Construction of Cock-pit, Cabin and Controls. 
In addition to the requirement of adequate vision un- 
der normal flying conditions, cock-pits must have free 
ventilation; protection to pilot and passengers against 
propeller breakage must be provided. All closed 
cabins must have at least two emergency exits of the 
beveled type, opening on impact. 

(c) Powerplant Installation. Before a new engine 
is installed in an airplane it must be given a two- 
hour test at full throttle. Engines which have been 
kept in storage for one year or over must be recondi- 
tioned before installation. Fuel must not be fed to 
the engines by air pressure in the tanks. No altera- 
tions in design or installation of accessories will be 
permitted unless approved by an inspector of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Fire wall, protection against 
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backfiring, separate engine controls in multi-engined 
planes, and ventilation of the powerplant installation 
are also specified. 

(d) Equipment and Instruments. Except for the 
requirement that fire-extinguishing apparatus for 
each engine compartment be provided and that first 
aid and emergency tool kits must be carried, the 
equipment required is practically identical with that 
supplied with nearly all commercial planes at the 
present time. For night flying, however, turn indi- 
cators, fore and aft inclinometers, lateral inclino- 
meters, and lights and parachute flares will be re- 
quired. 

(e) Propellers. All propellers must be of a design 
approved by the Department of Commerce for the 
specific plane and powerplant in question. A ground 
clearance of 6 in. and a clearance of 3 in. between 
propeller tips and other parts of the plane will prob- 
ably be a requisite. 

(f) Materials and Workmanship. No static tests 
of airplanes will be required for registration pur- 
poses. Responsibility for correctness of stress anal- 
yses and and safety factors will rest with the design 
engineers of aircraft manufacturers. 

(g) Flying Characteristics and Guarantees. In 
order to avoid the setting of rigid specifications for 
landing speed and climb, a formula has been evolved, 
being the product of horsepower loading by wing load- 
ing, the figure for which, if not in excess of an amount 
to be set by the Department of Commerce, will be re- 
garded as prima facia evidence of air-worthiness. 

It is not known yet whether the formula for flying 
characteristics will be finally adopted as it does not 
prevent the building of planes which will have a very 
high landing speed and yet will be airworthy accord- 
ing to the formula. 

According to the revised regulations, stress 
analyses of planes do not have to be furnished when 
they are duplicates of planes which have already been 
certified. Such planes will be subject merely to flight 
tests and an inspection to determine the fact that they 
are identical with certified planes. 

If a registered aircraft is damaged, it will rest 
with the operators to determine whether such damage 
is sufficiently serious to require an inspection of the 
repaired plane. If major changes or repairs are made 
the craft must be inspected before it is used in com- 
mercial transport, but the certificate does not termi- 
nate automatically with a crash. If the registered 
aircraft is sold, the purchaser will be allowed fourteen 
days to operate his plane on the old registration 
number, allowing him sufficient time to reregister the 
plane and have it inspected. 

As applying to certification of pilots and mechanics, 
the major changes in the regulations will probably lie 
chiefly in the lowering of the age limit to 16 years for 
private pilots, the 18-year limit for commercial and 
industrial pilots being maintained, and the insertion 
of a clause that licenses will be issued to citizens of 
such countries as offer licensing reciprocity. Some 
changes will probably also be made in the sections 
dealing with signs and marks on airplanes so as to 
provide for use of the underside of wings for advertis- 
ing purposes as well as to permit transport companies 
to use a trade mark on their planes. Such trade marks 
must be registered for protection against infringe- 
ment. 

The Department of Commerce is asking for an ap- 
propriation: sufficient for the purchase of 15 or 20 
planes for the use of its inspectors. The objective of 
the department will be to have an inspector at any 
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given field ready to inspect a plane 48 hours after 
notice is received. 

Taking the air regulations as a whole, the indica- 
tions are that a considerable improvement over the 
International Code has been achieved. One definite 
advantage of the air regulations is that if any item 
proves itself to be impractical or working a hardship 
on the industry, it can be changed without being sub- 
mitted to Congress. While it is quite possible that the 
new regulations will not be favorably received by 
some small operators using antiquated planes, the 
general effect will be toward greater safety and re- 
liability in aviation. 





New Single Sleeve Valve Gear 


REPRESENTATIVE of the Continental Motors 

Corp. has recently taken out in England a patent 
for a new method of actuating the single sleeves of 
Burt-McCullum engines, for which engine this concern 
secured world’s rights about a year ago. With this 
engine a single sleeve is used, which, in addition to 
reciprocating axially, has an angular rocking motion 
in the cylinder. Several mechanisms for operating 
the sleeve have been worked out in the past. 
In this design use is made of the usual half-speed 
crankshaft, but the crankpins, instead of being paral- 
lel with the crankshaft, make an angle with it. Each 
crankpin connects through a connecting rod with a 
lever having a spherical pivot and also a spherical 
bearing at the middle of its length, and it is to this 
latter that the connecting rod is attached. 

If the crankpin were parallel with the crankshaft 
axis, the sleeve would be merely reciprocated in a 
vertical direction. The angular arrangement of the 
crankpin causes the lower end of the rod to swing in 
a vertical plane through the crankshaft axis and thus 
the sleeve to rock in the cylinder. 

With this mechanism the motion imparted to the 
valve sleeve can be varied by varying the throw of 
the crank, the angle between the crankpin axis and 
the crankshaft axis, and the proportions of the lever. 
It is claimed that the mechanism permits of providing 
adequate bearing surfaces so that wear should be 
slight and the backlash restricted. 
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Air-Operated Holding Fixture Developed 
for Heald Surface Grinder 


Facilitates work by elevating fixture rapidly from loading 
to grinding position. Application is made to No. 22 model 
machine for grinding flywheel web. Special diamond is used. 


¥ Die Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., has de- trols the limit of vertical movement given to the chuck 
signed a device for its surface grinder by means _ spindle by the air cylinder. At the right of the toggle 
of which the holding fixture can 
be raised very rapidly from the load- w . 
ing to the grinding position through a 4 
lever that admits and releases air 
under pressure. 

An air cylinder is mounted on the 
side of the base, containing a piston 
whose piston rod connects to two 
yokes that form a toggle, which lat- 
ter operates a bell crank at the left. 
The end of the other arm of the bell 
crank is forked and straddles the 
chuck-elevating screw, and by means 
of ball-bearing thrust collars it raises 
and lowers the elevating screw and 
chuck a maximum distance of 2 in. 

The elevating screw operated by 
the bell-crank is arranged with a long 
keyway that permits it to slide ver- 
tically, and this construction also 
permits the hand-wheel to raise and 
lower the chuck spindle independent- 
ly of the air mechanism. Under the 
piston rod connection on the toggle is 
a stop-adjusting screw which con- 

















Heald surface grinder with air cylinder 
and toggle mechanism for quick vertical 
movement of fixture 





is a link connection with a start 
and stop lever, which controls the ro- 
tation of the fixture and the recip- 
rocation of the ram. This connection 
automatically starts and stops the 
work and the ram at the same time 
the chuck is raised or lowered. A 
hand lever conveniently mounted on 
the front of the chuck guard gives 
complete control of these movements. 

One application of this mechanism 
has been made to the Heald No. 22 
grinder for grinding one side of the 
web of a flywheel. To make it pos- 
sible to finish this recessed surface 
and grind well into the corner under 
the rim, the wheel spindle is mounted 
at a 20 deg. angle and driven by di- 
rect connection to an electric motor. 
This allows for the beveling of the 





Grinding hub and rim of gear blank at 
the same setting. Loading position 
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wheel and grinding up into the corner. By the use of 
the Type 20 heavy duty work spindle and bearings, all 
end play is eliminated. 

The sequence of operations on this job is as follows: 
First the flywheel is placed on the fixture by sliding the 
front end under the wheel first; then the centering plug 
is put through the flywheel and locked. Next the air 
valve is turned, which will raise the chuck and start it 
rotating, and also start the ram reciprocating. By the 
use of the handwheel the operator then raises the work 
to the wheel and grinds the surface as desired. When 
the work is finished he shuts off the air valve while the 
ram is on the return stroke, about 1 in. from the end 
of the stroke. The ram will “coast” through this 1 in. 
and come to a stop approximately in the lowest position, 
which facilitates the removal of the work. 

Special Truing Diamond 

A special diamond has been made for truing the wheel, 
locking onto the chuck bracket, the same as the flywheel. 
This diamond is set so that the wheel will be trued off 
when the chuck is raised. On the side of the machine, 
directly under the reverse box, there is a knurled sleeve 
that has two slots milled in it. When this sleeve is 
turned so that the pin fits into the smallest slot, when 
the air valve lever is turned it will start the chuck ro- 
tating, whereas when the sleeve is in the longest slot 
the chuck will not start when the air valve is turned. 

Therefore, when truing the wheel the operator leaves 
this knurled sleeve in the longest slot, so that upon turn- 
ing the air valve after the diamond has been placed on 
the fixture, the chuck will rise under the wheel and the 
ram will start, but the chuck will not revolve. 

For this particular work a special diamond was de- 
signed which could be placed in the fixture in the same 
way as the work. Before raising the chuck to dress the 
wheel, the connection between the toggle and the lever 
for starting the chuck and ram is locked by means of 
the knurled nut on the rod connecting the toggle with 
the lever. The diamond is then raised to the truing 
position by means of the air valve, and the amount of 
abrasive removed from the wheel is determined by the 
movement of the handwheel, the wheel slide being recip- 
rocated by means of the hand pilot wheel. 

This quick-acting motion of the chuck has been used 
also in grinding gear blanks. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, two wheels are used, and the sides of the rim and 
the hub are finished at the same time. The fixture is 
of the collet type, which automatically closes in and holds 
the work as the chuck is raised to position. After the 
grinding operation is completed and the air is released, 
the chuck drops to the loading position and the collet 
opens automatically for the removal of the work. As 
shown in the illustration, a double diamond in a plate 
is located in the holding fixture and both wheels are 
dressed at once. 





Starter Gear Expander 


HE Calorac electric ring gear expander, recently 

developed by The Humil Corp., New York, for ex- 
panding fly-wheel starter gears prior to their being 
shrunk on fly-wheels, is designed to produce absolute 
evenness of heat all over the ring and to be operated 
with great economy. 

The ring expander employs the induction trans- 
former principle for developing the necessary heat in 
the ring. The machine consists of a transformer 
with the top member of the core hinged so that the 
ring can be placed over the vertical core, when the 
ring becomes the secondary of the circuit. 


HEALD SURFACE GRINDER 781 


No hold-down screws or other mechanical means 
are used for locking the top member in position with 
the transformer closed, but it is held in close engage- 
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Calorac electric ring gear expander opened for 
insertion of ring gear 


ment magnetically. This is said to result in efficient 
and practically noiseless operation. The rings are 
heated evenly at the pre-determined temperature and 
warpage, with accompanying losses, is claimed to be 
eliminated. 

Gear rings measuring 15% in. outside diameter and 
weighing 5 lb. are heated to 500 deg. Fahr. with the 
following results: 

Volts Amperes K.V.A. Watts roe 
1 ring 216 35 7.5 5500 40 
2 rings 216 30 10.8 8000 60 

The machine is 18% in. long, 40 in. wide, weighs 
850 lb. and has a capacity of 12 K.V.A. Rings up to 
30 in. diameter and weighing up to 200 lb. have been 
heated successfully with it. Heat treating up to 12,000 
deg. Fahr. can be done. The machine can be fur- 
nished with or without pyrometer control. 





HE Florio cup, which so far has been competed 

for annually in Sicily, was definitely won by the 
French Peugeot firm last year. It is now reported 
that this firm will put the trophy up for competition 
again next year, with the only condition that the 
race for it be held in France. The contest will be 
open to all vehicles without restriction with the one 
exception that they must have seats for two persons 
and must be occupied by a driver and a mechanic or 
else carry 176 lb. of sand ballast in place of the me- 
chanic. The Peugeot firm itself plans to organize the 
1927 race, in conjunction with a French newspaper 
which has donated 200,000 francs of prize money. It 
is planned to hold the race next year over a 5-mile 
circuit near Saint Brieuc, making the distance 250 
miles. 
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U.S. Exports of Cars, Trucks, Tires and Parts 





















































GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 

councrmins Up to $500 $500 to $800 $800 to $1200 $1200 to $2000 Over $2000 Up to 1 ton 1 to 214 Tons Over 214 Tens 
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Nicaragua 4,447 2 EEE COREE (Ee Sora, manana ree 4 Up a Saree ieee meen 
Panama 9,856 14 15,323 1 2,000 1 2,500 12 10,050 9 18,823 1 3,395 
Salvador 2,589 1 1,200 13 18,876 3 (fc RS | Rare 6 6,712 7 23 , 258 
CE 55 cube ieescser tae 71,322 11] 111,828 39 61,719 31 90 , 859 96 58, 550 44 63 , 690 4 7,879 
ENN in.5s na caneie'es +e OO ee SEE TT eee Che se MCRL: Jman Gn (eee Stan Aryan Smeeba meres! Loacreee | Sartre: LUNREOR RRC | eae) Se enymioai 
Newfoundland............. 7 3,290 1 587 7 7,807 1 BE 66:5 cides cxsnaed 1 696 1 See nee 
ae Ppshce hb Gus kena RRM OK ia cece tame as 3 2,086 1 Gl cic. Sova acca svaegeu se cicansiecaicn SS aE SM APE ee eee 1 1,949 
Rn rere 25 10,207 19 12,518 27 A |” Sree cane ee eee 15 4,552 1 Ee ee Peer 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 5 2,478 3 1,946 5 4,657 1 RE 8:% iasdbae-0-00-6.0-5e een helo eRwate 3 S| ee! Se eee 
Other British West Indies. . 7 2,300 1 785 5 5, 688 1 2 ee [nea 6 1,818 2 Co) Re eae er 
DR Sennke bits bee e's Soo 363 120,622 108 71,883 104 101,099 22 (nee 170 71,477 24 52,152 10 31,020 
Dominican Republic. ....... 66 28,395 13 9,793 27 26,111 3 , 558 2 5,229 28 16,122 7 8,627 4 8,882 
Dutch West Indies......... 2 708 5 2 BR Peas Ferre a Serenen en Terre! Meee, 6 CL NS POOR. Meee lene eae 
a i TT PPE Een (Srames wl (Cm menenee 3 | See: SSC Penns “sree cMrawaane Sees Aare Sawa. Seen: Ree Cee 
| ESE ee. 2 800 7 | ARS. eee Say 2 Jy | nee arene 5 3,859 3 a cee eee 
Virgin LO Sr 2 540 1 BOM snail hs ose consol wing gas Lew ore) gd vacn UPA S BNW Gol lavas Saye ica tml areca SIO ow ge bacavsl et asap is acing Sie ea? a wos ewes 
ee rn 1,269} 551,992) 209) 150,305] 160] 172,988 43 67 , 236 11 39,821 193 86,010 27 28,459 19 49,434 
_ SP ere ren: ee IES Noe 16 17,523 2 3,470 1 Fae 2 See, See oe 
ee en yt 658 253 , 843 458 317,486 138 132,363 22 32,075 53 129,859 644 265 ,043 28 38,708 5 19,214 
eR RS 6 24) 11,482) 45] ~=—«33,2701 +925] 24813 4 6,374 4] 10,517] 31] 21,4521 15] 20866 6] 13,802 
eee 40 14,405 33 23,990 42 46 , 280 19 3,707 15 40,379 40 17,607 45 60,712 1] 44,394 
DE cdcnsesadyaceees 3 1,062 2 CS | ee See reas: Semmens, or iryte ree e: Teen Saisie 1 WE Seva traisaeers 
. . sc. es cepe iio ss abies purrs 1 | SE Peer (Seren (HCN ee Simeees| SCGe hemes” “aneae?, s eee | Lome: CeCe. Sete Maal ite 
SOCEM ID 5 5a:6:0-0in 5 OT aD in -orei2l] Ss wie a ivtb yal ins yimeieed Siacw eocisiovocseal lta evecare GHG es oteee eel ace ORE Pca be Sessa SE nln le op ds alot acct gae Sicc cl eee eos gaa pal ccee cae eee a 
rr rere ee, Gere (ae See Aen Serre MEE. (RNS: Weare Seer, ere! See Sa: et: ieee Deana 
DD cicksasebsesensevowes 3 1,260 14 10,858 10 10,075 1,372 1 2,500 26 13 ,566 17 19,839 2 4,872 
I cab occasossetee 19 7,750 28 21,310 31 33,424 4 6,507 2 5,289} 100 26,470 13 19,735 2 6,348 
— Jauspiehueveen an 78 30,122 20 15,147 117 119,146 6 8,535 10 29, 696 92 44,309 40 , 650 10 48,756 
er ae Senanibacteheecd Sin amass. 7 4/096 2 RR Wee ln eo Fe cs aie Sion, ie. Finan 
British eee 17 7,780} 176) 182,778 68 73 ,985 7 11,710 2 5,290] 121 88, 396 37 ee Te 
MR cc sehbes kes onseeeoe 1 480 3 2,318 15 14,911 4 L.A eames 22 19,338 5 SS a See 
Straits ee Teer Seer 11 8,308 10 8,181 1 1 ere Serene Sean Semmenereeren 10 ee ee 
| ee ere 67 26,393 34 23 , 207 37 36,851 15 24,927 2 7,150 92 46,339 16 16,273 1 800 
Java and Madura.......... 8 4,123 7 , 906 4 ,080 1 1,410 1 7 RR erent: Serene Sun eeineee 2 6,882 
Se PONCE MENNI IIII o s Bo 6 6's cBiv's so ssi ails ctee che wise swine 5 5,118 10 15, 659 2 CS ee nS eye ees. Meets. oe eee 
Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq..... 24 >, = ae ee 3 BOL «ovo a-a bp vale sw eae eae ee 7 2,775 1 An See See 
ren 17 5,890 4 SO enna GREER | ARES ap en es 1 4,607 7 RN Ss sa Neh caceaie es canies vetcoubn 
ir ssibadesGausees ates 15 3,695 15 11,563 33 37,343 6 9,921 13 37,750 2 1,172 9 11,217 2 2,683 
EN coat a au an Micah ohcsece colin 6 3,882 3 3,140 1 CINE 0-855 GMed 55555 TUS OC TG RCNA GY hip GAD WRAAAE EIA sR wc cea 
PND RON ODEN su 5.0660. Nee ssr chive icewsces 15 9,874 18 SS el KEE, Merge! Pyrenees: Seren erent, See Sete) Sean He Meena 
Oe 2 604 2 ES Aa SR eee Meee, See 4 3,701 1 Se Paes 
Philippine Islands 182 80,106} 165) 115,185 77 79,446 39 56,197 9 23,750) 134 49,915 5 | Ee RR es 
See 3 5 Ee. mente 5 SAO eee ee, eee! Ce Cee Ser Fo re Se eee ae 
re en unre (RemeIeer rk (Fenner (eee [taper | mmpnn niet 1 | SAS Tee ee eer: ne. een ae Sennen: eenpae ens 
ce rey PUTT (Teer TOD ean (Caner [ewe Ap eMnMntr: Dearne (rennin SRO! SCRE “MES Wer eiyern a: Ue” Sie ie 4 3,926 
Australia......... seonwen eh 3,501) 1,373,607) 1,861] 1,325,611] 905) 1,006,730) 141] 217,252) 105) 271,463] 1,410] 752,560) 358] 417,440 97| 244,897 
ew - ee 208 00,914) 108 84,412) 374) 394,578 24 37,587 11 26,815} 103 48,493 48 49,139 14 32,378 
British Oceania............ 5 2,494 7 Pe vise eens Svecca cole pb eentesscsse ceed wee cede cesenevne 2 Cl RRS Sen ERED! Are neemei nes 
Ly See Ee eer on meee eran at et eee ORCGy( CORR I SeRee! Peeaeeree Seen. een eie | SEs Oe) Ce: aerate 
es ene Seen i Geese enero rn (noone Smet: leormer! PAR tere et: Seis OES. Se SRE: CU Fe EEN | ee rena am 
MMRMNINDL 5.55 555-98 5 5 Kap I-05 /61e A 6inin sierra Mieco wia;05o ¥ Sib aia diated lois Sell e's < ovens died oe eras nead Riek dictaip gral ees Gas 6 o's sie as tae Re cra ie Aw eo ea at etek SRE eer es 
British West Africa........ 2 1,15 9 6,498 4 4,043 1 |) Se | eee eae 67 47,255 94 100,475 3 4,500 
British South Africa 524} 209,203) 399] 298,952) 507) 545,930 23 86,719 2 6,638] 176 72,490 63 62,786 2 7,211 
British East Africa 12 5,590 19 15,021 20 21,573 3 i, RERERe | Serer 41 22,345 21 Ey eibin« UN GN aaale wii 
— | IOS, (rks Seen 5 3,988 7 fo SOTO: Ste: Seeen See 1 i CRS Aetna: Saar Ci matte 
SEP eee ree 1 440 30 20,164 27 27°510 4 | See SG: Chew Sener ie: ene Apeenean om we 1 1,941 
Other French Africa 5 1,670 1 | CS SER SNe! Annette, URNA, ee kepnn lll 47,661 1 DRE isn iceinieitncs 
PUPS 05 05 ob Sooo Mn os Wel oss bg kHl OV on Falloe Se Sap re mtn aaoe Ate soab awed mame ee so inv wa tems ee ol os sacs saad Me aes Se eae eo las tana eee cei ee 
SNE 5 Giese sGacanec es ete 2 __ | RED: [PERC se (ee ee Pee 1 POOLS ais ASS e He ROTATING SRA REA Ga Ae R OAR WEES SWE a Ae Sobewe es keiiels 
AE eter ness. rors: Remrmarr nin (nnn [Anemone amENPY [Shipver ay, | NRRCaEGOR'S) (Epp rnerad eee (Aner ren [iinet || AN((SGt ake he dae aeeieegines| Cine eniia af tas 
ESR, EAC pean 1 608 1 NE 5. 19 ak wpa bia Stare eA pedicel 12 MEE co seco ecd esa ueelka nna Uhews be ccies 
Portuguese East Africa..... 3 1,678 1 813 6 | ROR CRAMER COR FeCe Teer, Sw neh Ae aaprainns | KE ait Rei. Sirk! Aue 
Other Portuguese Africa... . 1 MERE Pet! SUR JERE S, (MSC D) eter meee aera meee Geena 6 4,522 1 <n See 
Spanish Africa ............ 2 1) SEES DCP R I: (Gere tnet (Sar Saheaen ee: PRRONE| SPREE re, HOP ORG: SERN An. SoeruNo Cupuee nie” | Tree SRO: bmi. ee ieiaate | 
Total............. | 8,228/$3, 268,786] 5,800/$4,076,658) 4,599/$4,831,083]  905/$1,393,211] 506/$1,382,726] 5,493/$2,541,555| 1,243/$1,515,414| 227 $614,726 
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5 for S b 
or September, 1926 Canadian Exports 
an TIRES PASSENGER CARS | 
VEHICLES PARTS TRUCKS PARTS 
Casings Inners Solids Up to $500 $500 to $1000| Over $1000 COUNTRIES 
No. | Value Value No. Value No. Value | No. Value | No. Value No.| Value | No.| Value | No. Value | Value 
nadie eeeenas $4,683 460 $7,797] 209 QUE icc Nias cavectnucscadlesaeveavsal Sen PY dd aR fanadcetabacdaReaeeb waive desscaaaeeenanmenmaaias Austria 
emake Menee a 1,881 73 1,493 75 ORR) RRRE ERE BR Bere dbvacscuas S| Ee eee Ree Emer: Azores and Madeira Islands 
| ES 112,085) 308 6,264 41 Wie yo ec, so clears tace sana es ae | ee ee $2,160]... -eecceerecrcecee Belgium 
Exerane D. TODEs isc c calc ssicsnecadbecovesPisncsakdbecadedbloxdeucdbers+sPadscsarccebeacceaseaecdh (ARM WOMMNIEt aves idcasesiedcacanaeaasada dees orca 
Fe eee 95,728 458 6,202| 270 |. GRRE SSR) See Sears Se ERS bee K Appia) SIRES See er etre ---Czecho Slovakia 
5) Se 925] 1,286 21, - 2,396] 4,608 ee ae See ek a es ee eee 182]. 2c ececccceccecers Denmark 
Pe ae So 60 60 MUN a shia cca pad Ueeicves Picscecanudecsabeareead Picatid ceaddites ecdubsacacusbladacevisneusteussaaed -o..Esthonia 
i ee! Smee 34,000 911 20, Hs 635] 1,750 6 | ERS SRR e a ie ree. oe ah. Seeeel eee See Free Finland 
5 at eet 96, 925) 710 8,177 62 145 18 i" RSS| Roeenere | i el Eee See Cel See Peer France 
ae, Des 131,925] 12,161]  227,010]12,854] 30,296 14 Do asic epee 30] 28,490] 45) 64,147]......]........ COI da scccsivsescess Germany 
nn, . EeNEr eee i ae Pre Rey AOE TRG TORRE RRA (CANT iG Ree Ses Te FERRE ERNE SE Less vadsbastacenansotansaes Gibraltar 
ROBES 5,353 742 12.840} 160 421 15 DOOD. cas Rc ucvine cio Ueno diccooses dieeccieasscacibtencacbescndeddheecusasdawnceceseuectancaaed am——Ee 
P| eee 8,116 5 jel Ra Cees SRO! ke reine ditwewuwed Ee) EORRee| Les Sa SE rere rc Hungary 
tt ee 406} 55 975| 55 | ST ES SRR ry) et) RRR PS 
a akwela'e 36, 978) 226 4,617 437 ) NE) Ee 4 $1,703 caakwe ws 
ey, 182 68 1,523 44 HRS SERRE ee Ape a?) 8) ORNS ata ; i 
Kenexuat | MN, eee Sere eee en! SEEN Sra ere) CREM oor) rrr mel cry. ceewan 
A Wey yeschurcce | SUMO) SERN) GUNN) Aieeeen) Senn SERINE! Peper meee eee Ree eee Cae) ee , a eee Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Isl. 
Se | cme oer, 51,328] 2,244 45,910] 1,755) 4,813 SH BANA 8 coisa cccs 7) a eel eae See Pee See errr Netheslende 
aaa: 18,594) 1,714 33,702| 1,986] 11,149 541 3,179 2 a eee 10S] SRE Sone Sa 7" DIET Se) 
Sekctend 305 686 9,352 73 DPR SRR ete! OSPR ieee en ere Re BeBe en cee oe 
ee 14,125 863 12,226] 349 (| REE TORRES “SERGR) SRS s dndecnalesnabe eancecs twa awvabesesaeedBaecsxadsBtadsearansavanena sin 
Bras Gist 6,485] 1,175 i. a | eee See 80 33,9001 21) 18,4241 G6) 7,0808..... foc. c ccc cPecceccePecceccccccccccce s « Mmm 
eenes 2,250) 4 2,215) 128 ES SEES: NES eee ee wseucudhsevcleduesaciidcowsdblccxas«ibisaaccaUneucsdacecceugentacamn 
Meas 49,218] 2,474 68,225} 1,111] 3,991] 287| 4,638]......].......... rea eeuid ge wce cai bieeadatiece called cdcvatiwekaccedendaeceecaasee 
eee 58 ,045) 2,757 51,577) 1,639 CA |) | ere 13 6,370) 22) 16,843 cdaacnedRaseneciccescecUbiaceccaubedaccudccaddnccss seme 
ery 5,520) = 1,505 26,179] 1,151] 4,168 | a || Se eee Le Sedat SOS ‘Ree SORT SOARS | SORT OR Re 
Eo cdeted 5,171 30 | SRE Sees! RS aaieis| ame Sarena eee ay Pr: 
eaeeae 438,420] 15,783] 235,460) 6,837| 24,069] 1,453] 36,910 27 10,391} 200 seeeeeeeee- United Kingdom 
are 13 829 230 iy 5| i RR! Faia SRR SERRA Cea aie 685]........... Irish Free State 
ratecaeit end 861 140 1,762 20 38 30 1,306 2,960 2 senccccdpocccceccoscescs ce N OU 
ES Prec merck Amere dents) Cr one| Rrra] <Crames| (Wai ae 17 3,228] 3 veceseeeeees--United States 
ee: | ee Serres ll 10 OR IS: Sea eee: FORCs CAR a (ae ReeeEE Seeks Soe ee Se British Honduras 
2] $5,115) 2,697,872 621 SEM TGA S:GORE WAN SOON a oie Wi a cic ccccccacleoodlo« danced ions esecncsdbees<culescusacibeedansctbeeewescaceueeeeenas Cana 
ce (ie | soeetercres ,047 425 10,857} 116 382 12 9 10 3,859} 4] 2,851, 1] 1,101] 16) 6,292)  128).........0seeeee Costa Rica 
ead 13,068 500] 13,155] 407] 1,700] 45] 1,048 1 8 veveveeeeeees «++ Guatemala 
exaaacenl 1,471 618 11,048 267 1,214 34 2,099 ere rerreee) Tee ceceeeceeeseeee+- Honduras 
nn Me Scores ce 3, 188) 69 1,330 22 130 MN os o'dhee ents duc HMicecalsad cls cates cclvanenanditacecdiaedcabcseewacecsneeenaesauaactaued Nicaragua 
ie, {Ce | eee 9,029] 1,856 19,700) G2Gl F876 108) SB, TIBE 60 cc cdecicsecess 3 
; (PG ‘SasiPrcegeus 5,031 0 | ee a | el S| es Ae 
4) 3,808} 195,806) 9,513) 109,687) 5,054) 10,193) 151) 4,445]......].......... 9 4 - 
Pe iie 1,568 124 1,971} 190 1, Se RSE 10 3,360 Liseressee+s+Newfoundland 
iaaxeaen 3,383 8 873 87 i) | See, 7 3,46 12 seceeceeseseceneesllacades 
saaeniel 12,0 3 605] 30 78) 27 606} 14 ,703| 11 steeeeeeesceeece ee: Jamaica ff 
Peete 8,048 55 1,188} 21 | Seer 13 4,513) 11 -+...+.Trinidad and Tobago ff 
Rawat 3,939 77 1,1 69 147 6 101 1 403 aes .. Other British West Indies |} 
Binal star 75,477] 10,805) 111,224 28 | Ape OG ee if: Vasesesécncacsaehensceeee 
Eases 7,447 520 7,366 é ae 3]........Dominiean 2eoub'ic f 
R« 5,483 Dutch West Indies 
Q 718 French West Indies 
ai |; 2 Cr | re” el eee ie ie a ee ee err Haiti 
82 Virgin Islands 
122,243] 5,568] 11,718] 842] 31,258] 360] 176,816] 77| 64,731] 61| 73,214)......]......... 53,943)............2. 00. Argentina 
a eh 6 le ee | PR! See SE Oe) > Fee a .. Bolivia 
69,287] 6,089] 19,288] 226] 5,487] 35] 16,994] 41] 36,500} 8] 9,368)......]........1 6,050)........ ccc cece wees Brazil 
7 a | ee ee a | | ihe a a i” a a Saray Chile 
34,564] 1,251) 4,797] 98) 7,128] 44] 18,296) 19] 16,586] 15) 17,898] 33] 13,176] 130)...............06. Colombia 
cc Pa a Oe rrr er er a ey) Ee SP Rne Are rrr epee Ecuador 
660 a re a a ee errr British Guiana 
125 a aS a S| Cae Sree See eh tes Dutch Guiana 
780 : ia Saedhcnndeddbanceashavcavateh!  . MpNRanecdtaascadeens Paraguay 
aah U6 elhlUCUSKlCUCUDtCiC COC. ecole wcekacee . Be | Gitte dca dativcndcecccdccadeusecan eru 
vs iz \* Be ae ee ae: ele lhl ee Re re Seer Serre rr cco Uruguay 
RO,368) 1,700; 5:3165 Ge GIR GER  MBiGldiecccheccccecch Gi TOR Beco kndccls cncvicccccccceds Venezuela 
gankudha male cea Aden 
60,057) 3,243) 8,602} 2191 6,997] 719] 294,064) 79) 71,357) 9] 11,224) 642] 214,912] 31,400)............... British —_ 
6,199} 176, 5001 35) 616) #34] 12,321) 9} 7,359]....)........1 241 5,900) 5,63@)........ccccccoccsse 
689} 15) 53) 40) 1,044) 259) 85,366) 24) 22,655) 1) 1,060] 88) 31,880) 34,926).. ...... Straits Settioments 
27,644] 1,826] 4,065] 77] 2,243] 55) 23,823] 40) 34,035] 11) 16,753)......]........p..---c+-Pecccceccccceccccccees 
21,068) 2,673} 4,083} 70) 2,870] 455) 169,822) 121) 107,851) 16] 18,980) 248) 86,072] 11,386).......... Java and Madura 
2,043 Other Dutch East Indies 
3,015 has . Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq 
836 164 waa ae paises Mas waded dacai Hongkong 
aa 74,679 7 * é 3, 87: K r 2 Ea Soccccececaccceasese japan 
mr) eee 9 , 660) 14 250 eas Sale| COR Per PAs See Ee Kwangtung 
an error 10,052 373 6,984) ‘ : - Palestine and des 
| ee 901 206 a ie: af | or eee ee ee ee ee ee rene) Pecan Ute Preece ee CPR AS ree ho 
Kawau es 73,126 7,335 108 , 462 a eeeeees Philippine ieee 
| BEM 400s cobcwe vaaoe es ctveduaneedacana 
ps ial i” Ea See aes etas oucévaicedaucle 
ae, aren | RES SET RE SRE eas! es) SE en ths] Ae A, SS ON Oe NESE ESR ee ee Other Asia 
NE, Say 526,731] 3,558 93,450] 1,119] 3,358] 677) 33,317] 326 87,925] 52] 29,799] 3| 4,254] 251] 61,312) 143,754).................. Australia 
| Se 97,252 876 17,438 369 1,544 138 8,757 250 79,717) 30) 25,174 3 4,495) GOL 16,163) 22,566)... ccccccee New Zealand 
5 eee 3,099 72 978 52 DENN hikccdescews wane eseenetconcnons Sel Ae, Nae eee Ae Ree See | (eee British Oceania 
Se 951 2 | SRS RE SAR, ARS) EP SAPS Ee See Seep Sere awa ae ~~ 
EE VET EY APEEE ETE PETE TE ee] See Sees Peter or 6 2,508 8 4,663 » Sore: Fee seers eee See a 
Seeameey 2,232 298 i” i Se” Seek mene 2 Pas Te KOR ee S| ROU SE 
pamerad 24,758 57 1,478 4 | SERERR) Sanit 14 ri. a ae eee 38| 13,886] 2,518) ——" est Africa 
rere 171,205 1,222 22,162 824 2,379 8 192 83 32,313 6 5, 8} 10,603 205) 65,904] 30,387]........British Seuth Africa 
a ae 12, 66! 296 4,605| 342 805 10 237 43 | | el Rae eel Aaa 29} 10,257 Sone British East Africa 
a) Smee ® 4,646 483 9,049} 412) 1,015 80} 2,829 5 | Ea eRe Ga! i ro a | Se See Canary Islands 
RS) SERRE 9,554 951 14,648] 1,217| 2,739} 208) 7,676 66 20,370) 56) 47,200) 141 17,4408 - SOL 14, 10GE... 2. -. Do cccccccacccscccccae Egypt 
| ere 9 , 388 18 795 10 |, ORE See See Sera Se ee oh aaa RS se aeteps 8} =. 2, 06 Carer Other French A ie 
MARES!) Er Ses 55 687} 220 > ie SSA. CARS) PRET ES a aika Wa re? Aare Seppe Fore De 
ers | ns Sere Meneine eee Re Saleen Soe See eae Sees! Ot ORI) Oe RL ee F alah aecahw ctatta aha aca 
BES CAME Te Peer Pere eO ne Meee ry Seq | SMM PEPE OCP Preece re. Sere Sete, ee ee, 2S eee 198]............... Madagascar 
Sacchi 1,316 28 1,425] 125 RS! RE RS PP REY See) (7 ER SRO ESE SRE ERA SEI 
errs 903 12 132 72 | || ne A ee Coreen Pans. aiagine Re Cara lela win ein be Rea a a as .....Portuguese East Africa 
pease ei 2,874 20 260 24 | Pee 4 1,623 SOUS RED, RAR NAA 17 7,464 445].... Other Portuguese Africa 
rere ye Perr ee Mae er eee ee eee Cer ey pee Sa werded je daddgubaedactdtntcareadaua we cea sees. Spanish Africa 
6} $8,923]$6,270,671] 133, 607|/$2,015,005/96, 131/$251,815| 6,939/$233, 184] 3, 160/$1, 214, 892)1,033/$826,847| 290/$370,804] 1,988)$673, 111)$402,426)............. Total 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


By special arrangement with the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Competition Tightens in Spain 


STIMATED imports of American light cars into 

Spain during the third quarter of 1926 were 1300, 
representing a decrease of 15 per cent as compared with 
the second quarter of the year. Heavy car imports from 
America were estimated at 500 for the third quarter, a 
decrease of 50 per cent as compared with the second 
quarter. On the other hand, European light cars im- 
ported during the third quarter numbered 1500, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, and European heavy cars totaled 
300, which also was a 50 per cent increase over the 
second quarter. Stocks of American light cars are re- 
ported large and the outlook for the fourth quarter 
of the year is seen as bad, due principally to the flooding 
of the Spanish market with French light cars, which 
followed the fall of the franc. Both American and 
turopean manufacturers are pressing agents to accept 
new models, but considerable stocks of the older models 
still are on hand. 


Danish Imports Are Higher 


ABLES from Denmark state that imports of auto- 

mobiles into that country during August totaled 
A444, the total imports for the seven months ended Aug. 
. 31 being 3790 automobiles and trucks against 1867 dur- 
ing the same period last year. Exports of assembled 
' American automobiles during the first seven months 
' were 18,527 cars and trucks against 17,435 during the 
' game period last year. 


French Luxury Tax Reduced 


REDUCTION from 3 to 1.3 per cent in the luxury 

tax on automobiles, chassis, parts, accessories, 
motorcycles and side cars, which are exported from 
France, has been announced by that government, says 
a cable from the American consul at Paris to the De- 
partment of Commerce. The French sales tax of 
three per cent on these, and other items, was put in 
force on August 12 but is modified by the new decree 
because it is considered that these items are unable 
to support the higher rate. 


Business Dull in Brazil 


HE used car problem is just beginning to be felt 

in Brazil and is seriously affecting the sales of new 
cars. Sales of automotive products are reported slow, 
and the absence of finance corporations to assist dealers 
is being felt very keenly. No improvement is expected 
before January. 


American Tires in Germany 


T is now possible to market American automobile 
tires in Germany at prices equal to or below those 
offered by domestic manufacturers and the situation 


is causing much worry among Geman tire producers. 
Until recently, American tires were from 7 to 10 per 
cent above the German product in Germany, but grad- 
ually they reached a level with the German prices 
and now are falling below in some instances. German 
manufacturers state they will not further reduce the 
price of their product to meet the American com- 
petition, as they believe the crude rubber market will 
soon force another advance in the American tire 
prices. 


Belgium Market Weak 

UMORS of increased taxation and the possibility 

of restricted week-end operation make present 
automotive sales prospects in Belgium rather unsatis- 
factory. Sales of American cars are only half of 
normal, and dealers are looking forward to American 
light car production to restore sales conditions. Re- 
cent increases in the prices of some European cars 
put the American cars on an equal price basis, but 
more economical operation still favors the former. 


Morocco Wants Light Cars 


OROCCO is demanding lighter-type cars, of low 

gasoline consumption. French and Italian cars 
are furnishing vigorous competition for American 
machines. Motor bus service, virtually monopolized by 
the French cars is constantly increasing in Morocco. 
Lack of efficient service stations is hampering greater 
sales of American cars. 


Bus Market in Uruguay 


ONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY, will have a regularly 

established motor bus service within the next 
year, according to all indications, thus presenting an 
opportunity for American motor bus manufacturers. 
The State Railways Board has been studying the proj- 
ect for some time, and now the private tram car com- 
panies of Montevideo have indicated their willingness 
to inaugurate the service as supplementary to the 
street car lines. 


Finland Considering Motor Tax 


A PROPOSITION for a tax on motor vehicles is 
before the Finnish cabinet for decision. The 
proposal calls for a tax of 150 to 250 Finnish markkas 
(a Finnish markka is worth about two and one-half 
cents) per year on motorcycles; 100 to 1000 markkas 
on passenger cars not used exclusively for trade pur- 
poses and decreasing taxes on trade machines and 
trailers. The proposal fits in with the plans of the 
Finnish government to spend 60,000,000 markkas on 
improved roads in 1927. 
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Progress Toward Uniform Laws 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made in 

the effort to obtain more uniform motor ve- 
hicle laws in the interest of street and highway 
safety. Although the final recommendations were 
approved by the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety as late as March of this year, 
already some 25 States either have formed com- 
mittees for the purpose of introducing legislation 
harmonizing with the Conference recommendations 
or are to hold gatherings of State officials and 
automotive men during the next few weeks for 
this purpose. 

As far as is known, in every State in which the 
subject has been discussed so far, no serious objec- 
tions have been raised to the adoption of the four 
legislative acts recommended by the Conference 
and the Legislatures of all these States will be 
asked to pass laws based upon these uniform codes. 

With practically no opposition yet to be seen, it 
may be hoped that the Conference recommenda- 
tions will soon become a part of the laws of a ma- 
jority of the States, if not all of them. In certain 
States, peculiar local conditions may make neces- 
sary some changes from the Conference codes but 
it seems unlikely that where the desire to secure 
uniformity is present such requirements will neces- 
sitate changes of other than detail nature, so that 
the law as a whole will still be part of the uniform 
system. 


British Competition 


HERE is every indication that American car 
manufacturers will face more serious competi- 
tion in foreign markets during the coming year 
than at any time since the early days of the World 
War. British manufacturers, especially, appear to 
be preparing to challenge the supremacy of the 
Americans in such important markets as Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and South America, 
and also to secure for themselves a larger propor- 
tion of the total business in their own British Isles. 
Their weapons in this campaign are American 
features of design. Practically every worthwhile 
manufacturer in England came out this year with 
at least one six-cylinder model. Morris, the one 
outstanding exception, compromised with a new 
and larger four which is expected to have a special 
appeal for export buyers. The new British cars, 
in addition to being more powerful and flexible in 
operation, are generally more pleasing in appear- 
ance, have roomier bodies, standard 56 in. tread, 
a higher road clearance, more durable finishes, and 
are lower in price. 
The British colonial states have been represented 


for some time as demanding British-made cars with 
the power, clearance, tread and comfort of Amer- 
ican models, and if this demand is real, American 
manufacturers unquestionably have more serious 
British competition to meet at the present time 
than ever before. 

The activities of the Continental manufacturers 
in this same direction also merit attention. The 
new French cars at the Paris Salon were obviously 
designed for the most part with American com- 
petition as the chief consideration, and advance 
reports from the Berlin Show indicate that the 
Germans also are building this year more in line 
with the standards which have been associated al- 
most exclusively heretofore with American design. 


Pioneers of the Air 


VIATION pioneers receive the same treatment 
from the public as has been meted out to the 
advance guards of progress since time began. Suc- 
cessful—ttheir exploits are adventures, romance; 
unsuccessful—they are taking foolhardy, unneces- 
sary risks. But too seldom in either case are they 
visualized by the general public as contributors 
to progress. 

When Bleriot crossed the channel in 1909 his 
flight attracted much attention but only as a spec- 
tacular feat of daring, yet from his flight has 
developed the daily air crossings of the present 
time. The transcontinental flight of Lieut. Kelly 
and Lieut. Macready seemed only a glorious adven- 
ture at the time but the information gained from 
this flight and other similar ones has aided the 
development of night flying. 

The flights of the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 in 1919; 
of Capt. Alcock and Lieut. Brown in the same year 
and even the ill-fated attempt of Capt. Fonck a 
few weeks ago have usually appeared to the public 
as feats of great daring only, but we are told by 
aviation experts that these pioneering flights may 
have laid the groundwork for regular trans-Atlan- 
tic air service in the future. 

The cruise of the Norge and the spectacular 
flight of the Josephine Ford received great atten- 
tion in the press and their progress was watched 
by nearly everyone. But relatively few saw in 
these high adventures the first of a series of at- 
tacks on the snowbound regions of the North 
which, if ultimately successful, may make air travel 
between this country and the Far East by the short 
Polar route as common as Channel crossings. 

Aviation pioneers receive well-deserved plaudits 
from the public for their very great courage and 
daring but usually it is only in retrospect that the 
value of their adventures to civilization is properly 
appreciated. 
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Production Activity Lessens 
as Sales Continue Decline 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 4.—Gradual recession of production activity in 
the automotive industry is looked for through the remainder of the year, 
and there is evidence that manufacturing will not be as extensive as in 


the closing months of 1925. 


This is based on expected poor sales condi- 


tions in some of the normally good winter markets in the South and slack- 
ened operations in some industrial centers. 


Reports from the field indicate that 
much of the falling off in retail busi- 
ness in October was due to poor 
weather conditions. A considerable 
part of this delayed buying may de- 
velop during November. The effect of 
the sales check was manifested in in- 
creased dealer stocks of new cars, but 
as factory operations were reduced 
these did not mount to difficult figures 
and a short renewal of buying would 
quickly restore them to normal. An 
extremely favorable sign is that used 
car stocks are generally fair and mov- 
ing normally. 

With a nine months’ output of 
3,670,100 now established for the year, 
the industry needs only to average 
approximately 220,000 monthly in Oc- 
tober, November and December to ex- 
ceed the 1925 record total. October 
production has exceeded this required 
average by well over 100,000. To reach 


(Continued on page 792) 





GM Extra Unlikely 
Says Returning Head 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3 — Returning 
from Europe today with a party of 
General Motors executives, A. P. Sloan, 
Jr., president, intimated that no special 
dividend distribution would be made at 
this time from the company’s surplus. 


“We need a lot of money to operate 
our properties and do not think we 
should allow our working capital to de- 
cline to any substantial degree,” Mr. 
Sloan said. 


Export sales should run about 20 per 
cent higher next year, he said, this gain 
being achieved without the company 
bringing out models exclusively for ex- 
port purposes. Present export business 
amounted to about 12 per cent of the 
total. 


The company has no price adjust- 
ments under consideration, Mr. Sloan 
declared. 


With Mr. Sloan in the General Mo- 
tors party were H. M. Crane, W. J. 
Davidson, B. H. Anibal, O. E. Hunt, 
E. W. Seaholm, E. A. DeWaters, H. C. 
M. Stevens, and W. H. Moyse. 





Higher Tire Stocks 
Held at Factories 
Retail Holdings Lower, How- 


ever, U. S. Count Shows— 
Dealers Expand Work 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 3— Revised 
figures compiled by the rubber division, 
Department of Commerce, of stocks 
held by dealers and by manufacturers 
in the rubber tire industry on Oct. 1, 
show that the average dealer’s stocks 
were considerably lower, while manu- 
facturers’ stocks on hand were higher 
than on Oct. 1 last year. 

Based on reports from 37,439 dealers, 
the survey showed the average dealer 
stock on hand Oct. 1 this year was 49 
casings, 19 balloon casings, 93 inner 
tubes and 23 solid and cushion tires, as 
against 56 casings, 17 balloons, 99 tubes 
and 25 solid and cushion tires on Oct. 1, 
1925. The ratio of balloon casings to 
total casings increased from 14 per cent 
in 1925 to 25 per cent in 1926. Last 
year, only 46 per cent of reporting 
dealers handled balloons, while 65 per 
cent handled them this year. 

Statistics representing 75 per cent of 
the tire manufacturing industry show 
that stocks on hand Sept. 30 last 
amounted to 7,103,145 casings, 11,556,- 
160 tubes and 168,643 solid and cushion 
tires, as against 5,760,974, 7,463,837 
and 135,940, respectively, last year. 

Analysis of the reporting dealers 
show that 40.7 per cent of them sold 
automobiles; 75.7 per cent gasoline; 
53.1 batteries; 67.7 tire repair ma- 
terials; 63.7 repair inner tubes and 12.5 
vulcanized tires. These figures, in al- 
most every case, show an increase of 
general business activities by the tire 
dealers. 





Timken Pays New Extra 

CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 4—Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. has declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents a share in 
addition to the regular quarterly dis- 
bursement of $1. A similar extra was 
paid three months ago. 





368,000 ESTIMATED | 
OCTOBER OUTPUT 
NEW YORK, Noy. 4—A pre- 
liminary estimate of October pro- 
| duction of cars and trucks in the 
United States and Canada gives a 
total of about 368,000 vehicles, a 
drop of over 10 per cent as com- 
pared with September, which re- 
corded a total of 413,119 units, 
and of nearly 19 per cent under 
October, 1925, which reached 
454,030 in consequence of record 
production by Ford. 

The aggregate for the first 10 
months of 1926 now stands at 
about 4,041,000 vehicles, against 
3,638,159 in the corresponding 
period of 1925. There is now lit- 
tle doubt that last year’s record 
production of 4,336,271 cars and 
trucks will be exceeded by the end 
of November. 

To reach a total for the year of 
4,500,000 vehicles, less than 250,- 
000 cars and trucks a month need 
be purchased in November and 
December. 











White Divides Districts 


and Promotes Officials 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 4—The White 
Co. has made decided changes in its 
divisions of sales territory which in- 
volve the appointment of three new 
vice-presidents and shifts to others in 
lesser positions. 

George F. Russell has been made 
vice-president of the newly created 
Lake Region; Newell Lyon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Region to succeed 
Mr. Russell, and George Gunn, vice- 
president of that part of the Central 
Region left after dividing that terri- 
tory and making half of it the Lake 











Region. H. C. Marble has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
service. 





Seiberling Net $477,161 


AKRON, Nov. 4—Seiberling Rubber 
Co. reports net profit of $477,161 for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30. Net 
income in the first six months of the 
year was $182,335. Gross sales for the 
nine months’ period totaled $12,853,930. 
The balance sheet as of Sept. 30 shows 
current assets of $5,047,630 against 
current liabilities of $2,199,825. 





Adair Back at Desk 
NEW YORK, Nov. 3—Neal G. Adair, 
manager of the show and education de- 
partments of the Motor and Accesory 
Manufacturers Association, is back at 
his desk after undergoing an operation 
for appendicitis recently. 
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Body, Parts Industry 
Gains Half-Billion 


Department of Commerce 
Shows Concentration of Op- 
erations Since 1923 Census 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 4—Companies 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of motor-vehicle bodies and parts re- 
ported products valued at $1,511,976,000 
in the 1925 biennial census of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is an in- 
crease of 49.2 per cent from the total 
of $1,013,112,000 reported in the 1923 
census. 

Principal items entering into the 
total for 1925 are as follows: Closed 
passenger-car bodies, $364,761,000; open 
passenger-car bodies, $42,376,000; truck 
bodies, $35,573,000; bus bodies. $13,712,- 
000; all other bodies, $6,309,000; gears 
(transmission, differential, timer etc.,) 
$46,971,000; steering gears, $11,950,- 
000; frames, $36,535,000; wheels, $67,- 
451,000; radiators, $41,447,000; axles, 
complete, $68,980,000; bumpers, $18,- 
634,000; shock absorbers, $11,748,000; 
windshields, $11,454,000; rims, $17,762,- 
000. No comparable data for these 
items are available for earlier years. 

The statistics in this report do not 
cover bodies or parts made and assem- 
bled into complete motor vehicles in the 
same plant. These are classified as 
being in the motor-vehicle industry 
proper. This report covers only the 
classes specified which are made for 
replacement or for assembly into com- 
plete motor vehicles in other plants. 
There is some minor duplication due to 
the fact that certain simple parts are 
sold by some manufacturers to others. 


Companies Reduced to 1350 


Number of establishments engaged 
in manufacture of these specified parts 
is shown by the census to have been 
reduced to 1350 from 2120 since 1923. 
Number of workers has increased from 
163,530 to 226,950. In 1925 the maxi- 
mum employment month was October 
with 254,358 as against 172,530 in 
May, 1923, the maximum month that 
year. In 1925 the minimum employ- 
ment month was January with 189,695 
as against 145,389 in January, 1923, 
the minimum month that year. 

Total wages paid in 1925 were $370,- 
666,000 as against $253,147,000 in 1923. 
Cost of materials used in 1925 was 
$857,889,000 as against $564,107,000 in 
1923. Value added by manufacture in 
1925 (value of products less cost of 
material), was $654,087,000 as against 
$449,005,000 in 1923. 





Seizure Insurance Valid 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3—An attempt 
of the Oregon State Insurance Depart- 
ment to prevent insurance companies 
from protecting the seller of an auto- 
mobile, on part time payments, from 
loss through confiscation of the machine 
by Federal, State and municipal au- 


thorities was defeated in the United 
States Supreme Court this week. 

The suit was carried on appeal to the 
highest court by W. M. Moore, Oregon 
insurance commissioner, on the theory 
that such insurance would hinder pro- 
hibition enforcement because automo- 
bile dealers would not hesitate to sell 
cars to bootleggers, if protected by in- 
surance. 


State Can’t Control 
Highway Advertising 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3—Campaign 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and Secretary Hoover’s Safety 
Conference, to eliminate billboard ad- 
vertising along public highways, as a 
phase of safer automobile traffic, was 
given a setback by the United States 
Supreme Court this week. The Court 
held that the State of Massachusetts, 
through its highway department, had 
no authority to regulate advertising 
signs along the public highways, other 
than those placed on the land owned by 
the State. 

The Court’s decision was in the form 
of a denial of a petition of the com- 
missioners of public works, division of 
highways of Massachusetts, for a re- 
view of the lower Court’s decision, re- 
fusing to dismiss an injunction action 
brought by the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. and others. 


Assemblies Abroad Show 


Decrease in September 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3—American 
automobile and truck manufacturers 
having assembly plants abroad report 
that during September there were 8514 
cars of American design assembled and 
sold from foreign branches of American 
automobile companies. Passenger cars 
totaled 4735, trucks 2709 and _ not 
identified as to types 1070. In August 
the foreign assemblies were 11,643. 


Buick Exceeds Best Year 


FLINT, Nov. 4—Buick Motor Co. re- 
ports total retail deliveries for the first 
nine months this year as 202,368, which 
compares with 200,041 for the full year 
1925, and exceeds by 57,416 deliveries 
in the first nine months of 1925. The 
company has averaged 22,485 retail de- 
liveries for the past nine months. 











Dodge Appoints Mack 


DETROIT, Nov. 2—John H. Mack 
has been appointed director of national 
business sales of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
succeeding A. E. Nafe, resigned. Pre- 
vious to accepting the position Mr. 
Mac! was eastern representative of the 
company with offices in New York. 





Fuller Wins Election 


BOSTON, Nov. 3—Alvan T. Fuller, 
Packard distributor in eastern New 
England, was reelected governor of 
Massachusetts on the Republican ticket 
over Col. W. A. Gaston. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4—The out- 
standing business developments last 
week were the publication of re- 
markably favorable earnings reports 
for the third quarter of the year by 
the leading steel and automobile 
manufacturers, the declaration by 
the country’s largest railroad com- 
pany of the highest dividend in 
nearly 20 years, the advance in load- 
ings of railway freight to a new high 
record and the Government’s fore- 
cast of a cotton crop of 17,454,000 
bales. Business in general continued 
in large volume, although some re- 
cession was reported in steel mill 
operations. Both stock and com- 
modity prices exhibited an upward 
tendency, while money rates were 
slightly easier. 








FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

Loadings of railway freight cars 
during the week ended Oct. 16 were 
the largest in history, numbering 
1,210,168. This total exceeds by 25,- 
301 cars the figure for the preceding 
week and by 104,154 cars that of the 
corresponding period last year. The 
total is the more remarkable in that 
Oct. 12 was a legal holiday in some 
States. 





BANK DEBITS 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the week ended Oct. 27 
were 10.9 per cent below the total 
for the preceding week, but 2.4 per 
cent above that of a year earlier. 





FISHER’S INDEX 

Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 150 last week, 
as against 148.4 the week before and 
an average of 148.5 for the month of 
October. The stock price index stood 
at 162.1, which compares with 159.7 
in the preceding week and 178.9 four 
weeks earlier. 





FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

Bills and securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks increased 
$53,200,000 during the week ended 
Oct. 27, with gains of $45,300,000 in 
discounts and $14,700,000 in open 
market purchases partially offset by 
a decline of $6,800,000 in holdings of 
Government _ securities. Discounts 
secured by Government obligations 
increased $26,200,000 and ‘‘other bills 
discounted”’ $19,100,000. Note circu- 
lation rose $700,000 and deposits $23,- 
600,000, while reserves decreased 
$700,000. The reserve ratio declined 
from 74.1 to 73.6 per cent. 

An easier tone was observed in the 
money market last week. Call loans 
were quoted throughout the week at 
4% per cert, as against a range of 
4 to 5 per cent a week earlier. Time 
loan rates were slightly lower at 4% 
to 4% per cent, as compared with 
4% to 5 per cent in the preceding 
week. Rates on commercial paper 
were unchanged at 4% to 4% per 
cent. 
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N.A.C.C.Now Member 


of European Bureau 


Special Arrangements Are 
Made as to Show Arrange- 
ments and Delegates 


PARIS, Oct. 20 (by mail)—Repre- 
sented by H. H. Rice, one of its direc- 
tors, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States was 
elected to membership in the Bureau 
Permanent des Constructeurs d’Auto- 
mobiles at the annual meeting held in 
Paris this week. By this move the 
automotive industry of the United 
States takes its stand in the group of 
manufacturers uniting every nation in 
Europe. 

A few years ago efforts were made 
to include the N. A. C. C. in this inter- 
national gathering, but owing to diffi- 
culties regarding dues membership was 
not ratified. It is understood that under 
the agreement reached the United 
States will pay annual dues equal to 


those of France and Great Britain 
united. 

In accepting membership in_ the 
Bureau Permanent, Mr. Rice made 


several reservations, among them being 
the stipulation that penalties applied to 
American firms taking part in outlaw 
shows in Europe should not be applied 
in America. The N. A. C. C. is not 
bound by any European decisions re- 
garding American show dates and it 
reserves the right to appoint fresh 
delegates, for each meeting, so as to 
take advantage of the presence of its 
members in Europe, instead of main- 
taining a permanent delegate. 

The most important advantage of 
this movement, states Mr. Rice, is that 
America will join its forces to those of 
Europe in the development of plans for 
the extension and maintenance of good 
roads. 

Arrangements were made at this 
meeting whereby Germany can regain 
membership, but no official election took 
place. 


Paige Sets Output Mark 

DETROIT, Nov. 1— Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. reports shipments in Oc- 
tober as 3150, a 60 per cent increase 
over the same month last year. The 
shipments also represented a gain of 14 
per cent over September. The company 
reports the discontinuance of the policy 
of building both standard and deluxe 
types of the same model, all of its pres- 
ent output carrying practically all 
equipment formerly carried on the de 
luxe lines. 





Foy in Colt-Stewart Firm 

NEW YORK, Nov. 1—The name of 
Colt-Stewart Co., Chrysler distributor, 
was changed today to Colt, Stewart & 
Foy, Inc. Byron C. Foy has become a 
partner of William L. Colt and William 
D. Stewart. The officers of the cor- 


poration will remain unchanged with 
the exception of the addition of Mr. 
Foy as a vice-president. They are as 
follows: William L. Colt, president; 
William D. Stewart, vice-president; 
Byron C. Foy, vice-president; H. C. 
Trent, secretary; William Donaldson, 
treasurer. Mr. Foy is W. P. Chrysler’s 
son-in-law. 


Auburn to Produce 


Lower Priced Lines 


AUBURN, IND., Nov. 1—Two new 
chassis will be put into production by 
the Auburn Automobile Co. shortly, a 
six cylinder model of 120 in. wheelbase 
which with different body types will 
sell at from $1095 to $1345, and an 
eight cylinder model with a 125 in. 
wheelbase, the price range of which 
will extend from $1395 to $1745. 

The six is powered with a 2% by 4% 
in. engine fitted with a Lanchester vi- 
bration damper, while the eight has a 
2% by 4% in. engine also fitted with 
the damper. A feature of the six will 
be the unusually rigid frame, which 
consists of channels 6 in. deep made of 
5/32 in. stock, and has seven cross 
members. 

The new straight eight will be known 
as the 8-77. The engine has a silent 
chain drive for the camshaft, while the 
generator and water pump are driven 
by belt. The valves are inclined to re- 
duce the volume of the valve chambers. 
This model is said to have a speed 
range up to 75 m.p.h. 

Both the six and the eight will be 
fitted with 5.25 in. balloon tires on the 
new 19 in. wheels and four-wheel me- 
chanical brakes will be the equipment 
on both models. 


Confirm Records Made 
in 9114 Cubic-Inch Class 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—Records 
established at Salem, N. H., in the races 
of Oct. 12 have been confirmed by the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association as representing new 
national records and they will be sub- 
mitted to the International Association 
of Recognized Automobile Clubs for 
consideration as new international rec- 
ords. 

The records, all in the new official 
91% cu. in. class, are as follows: 





Dist. Driver Car Time Average 
10 Hill Miller 4:38 129.496 
25 Duray FD Miller 11:30:22 130.393 

100 Lockhart Miller 47:24:72 126.550 

150 Lockhart Miller 1.11:28:56 125.916 


200 Hartz Miller 1.37:21°24 


Builds New Taxicab 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 1—Saf-t-Cab 
Corp. is building in its factories here a 
new taxicab. The units of the cab in- 
clude a Lycoming six-cylinder engine, 
Columbia axles, Fuller transmission 
and clutch, Ross cam and lever steering 
gear and Budd disk wheels. Four- 
wheel brakes are standard and safety 
glass is used in the partition dividing 
the compartments. The driver’s seat is 
completely enclosed. 


123.261 
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Selden Reorganized, 
to Build New Line 


Plans Special Light Truck for 
Export Market— More and 
Barry Resign 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 1—The Selden 
Truck Corp., which a year ago emerged 
from receivership after a series of fin- 
ancial difficulties, has been reorganized 
and announces an ambitious program 
calling for the expansion of its sales 
and service organization and the intro- 
duction of new models. 

A. S. More, former president and re- 
ceiver of the company and William C. 
Barry, vice-president, have resigned 
from the organization which is now 
headed by H. E. Zimmerman, of New 
York, prominent textile manufacturer. 
Powerful financial interests are said to 
be in back of the reorganized company 
including Dillon, Read & Company and 
the Chase National Bank of New York. 
The new regime took over the plant 
Oct. 12 and is still in the embryo stage 
so far as completion of personnel and 
plans for the future are concerned. 

It is understood however that the new 
organization plans to invade the foreign 
market with a specially designed light 
truck and in addition plans to build 


up a nationwide sales and_ service 
organization. The Pacemaker and 
Roadmaster models, which were 


brought out during the past two or 
three years, have met with such success 
in the nearby territory that officials 
of the corporation believe they can com- 
pete successfully in all sections of the 
country. The success of the two latest 
models, both of which are high speed 
pneumatic tired trucks of 1 to 2 ton 
capacity, has convinced officers of the 
company that a more complete line of 
trucks of these types up to two or three 
tons capacity would meet with success. 

With respect to the invasion of the 
European markets it is understood that 
an entirely new type of truck, embody- 
ing the European ideas of economy of 
original cost, operation and mainte- 
nance together with extreme light 
weight, will be produced here for ex- 
port. It is also possible that this truck 
may be offered to the American public. 





Fast Freight to South 
to Speed Car Deliveries 
CHICAGO, Nov. 1—To give faster 
service in the delivery of automobiles 
to distributors and dealers in the South, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
Co. has added a freight train called 
the “Automobile Special”. This train 
leaves Chicago daily at 8:15 A. M. for 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, New Orleans and other south- 
ern points. The schedule calls for ar- 
rival at New Orleans on the third day. 
The departure from Chicago is timed 
to connect with the late night and early 
morning fast inbound freight trains 
from Detroit, Cleveland and the East. 
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Receivers Are Named 
to Manage Wolseley 


Court Acts to Reorganize 
Prominent British Company 
at Creditors’ Behest 


LONDON, Nov. 1—The British auto- 
‘motive industry has been considerably 

perturbed by the appointment of joint 
receivers and managers for Wolseley 
Motors, Ltd. The application was made 
by the first mortgage debenture stock- 
holders of the company, which has is- 
sued a share capital of £1,300,000 to 
holders in this class. 

The company has suffered heavy loss- 
es during the last six years and at a 
meeting a month ago it was announced 
that the whole ordinary and first pre- 
ference share capital had been lost in 
the course of operations. 

The receivership came as a surprise 
because a moratorium was granted by 
the stockholders after Vickers, Ltd., 
which owns a controlling interest in 
£1,000,000 in ordinary shares, had of- 
fered to write off these shares, pay up 
the bank overdraft and hand over the 
direction of the company to a new board 
of directors where the old debenture 
stockholders should be represented ac- 
cording to holdings. 

Following the publicity given the 
moratorium agreement, the unsecured 
creditors sued the company, which was 
unable to meet its current obligations. 
Upon the granting of the receivership 
application made by the holders of 
£145,000 in 6% per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock, two managers were ap- 
pointed. 

The company builds automobiles in 
three classes, 10.5, 15.6 and 23.5 horse- 
power. 


Year Adds 3338 Miles 


to Federal Aid Roads 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—An addition 
of 3338 miles has been made to the Fed- 
eral aid highway system during the 
last 12 months, according to statistics 
compiled by the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. Total mileage under 
the system approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads, according to the fig- 
ures, now is 182,135, of which 140,900 
miles have been improved to some de- 
gree, with appropriations totalling 
$150,000,000 available for 1928 and 
1929 construction. States, to obtain the 
full benefit of the $150,000,000 Federal 
fund, must appropriate $190,909,000 ad- 
ditional. 

Charles M. Upham, managing direc- 
tor, stated that special attention will 
be given at the association’s convention 
in Chicago, Jan. 10 to 15, to plans to 
carry out construction of the 42,000 
odd miles now included in the Federal 
aid system, and also to the discussion 
of future plans for extending the sys- 
tem to the 200,000 miles now permitted 
by the Federal road laws. 








HINDOOS OUTDO IN 
USED CAR BALLYHOO 


DETROIT, Oct. 27—India is the 
one place on earth where there is 
no trade-in problem for automo- 
bile dealers, according to A. O. 
Fray, Dodge Brothers and Gra- 
ham Brothers dealers at Rawal- 
pindi in the northern province 
of Punjab, who is visiting the 
factories hhere.. He says: 

“The native Hindoo, one of the 
shrewdest bargainers in the world, 
doesn’t trust the dealer to give 
him the greatest possible allow- 
ance for his used vehicle as the | 
American does. He sells his own, | 
and his salesmanship is high pres- 
sure for he disposes of antiquat- 
ed machines, such as the Ameri- 
| can would class as junk, at un- 
| heard of prices. 

“Another advantage the dealer 








in India has is the Hindoo’s read- 
iness to pay cash with con- 
sequent absence of credit difficul- 


hidden away for years by natives 
have been brought to light by the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ties. Hoards of rupees saved and | 
| 
| 
| 
' 





magic appeal of motor cars.” 





Lycoming Promotes 


Ranking Executives 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Nov. 1— 
James B. Graham, president of Lycom- 
ing Mfg. Co., has been elected chairman 
cf the board, and John H. McCormick, 
formerly general manager, has been 
made president and general manager. 
W. H. Beal, formerly sales manager, is 
now secretary and sales manager. 

Business of the company is shown 
to be increasing steadily. Sales in the 
first eight months of the year gained 33 
per cent over the same period of 1925, 
and approximately equalled the entire 
1925 total. Increased business was due 
in large measure to the success of its 
eight-in-line engine, the company said, 
six passenger car manufacturers using 
this engine this year. 

Large increases are reported also in 
its truck and bus engines. 





Canadian Exports Increase 

DETROIT, Nov. 1—Canadian auto- 
mobile manufacturers showed an _ in- 
crease in exports during the last 12 
months. With a total of $40,706,949 
compared with $33,813,829 for the cor- 
responding period ending Sept. 30, 1925. 
The total number of vehicles exported 
during the year just closed aggregated 
76,664 compared with 64,917 during the 


‘previous year. 





Foster Adds Absorber 

NEW YORK, Oct. 30—E. H. Foster, 
importer of automotive products, has 
taken the exclusive agency for the 
United States for the Excelsior shock 
absorber. The device has been adopted 
as standard equipment on_ several 
foreign cars. 
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Spring Dating Sales 
to Open This Week 


Tire Makers Resume Policy of 
Price Protection After 
Year’s Cessation 


AKRON, Nov. 1—Following a sea- 
sonal decline which set in early in Sep- 
tember, tire production is expected to 
pick up this month, as a result of the 
inauguration by major manufacturers 
of the new 1926-27 spring dating policy. 

According to recommendations of the 
tire executive committee of the Rubber 
Association of America, manufacturers 
may begin soliciting spring dating or- 
ders between Nov. 15 and Dec. 1. This 
policy will be generally observed in the 
industry, although some of the smaller 
concerns already have started taking 
orders on a spring dating basis. 

The association’s action has served to 
stabilize tire prices, as dealers are pro- 
tected against price decline up to May 
15. During the last month dealers have 
been awaiting a decision on spring dat- 
ing, but were concerned over a pos- 
sible change in the price situation. 
Considerable publicity was given a re- 
duction of 7 to 10 per cent in the price 
of tires to automobile manufacturers 
for original equipment. Manufacturers 
promptly denied that the raw material 
situation had changed to the extent of 
permitting any change. 

Because of the abnormal situation in 
the crude rubber market, spring dating 
was abandoned entirely in 1925, at least 
as a fall solicitation scheme. After sev- 
eral months of uncertainty, the manu- 
facturers on Feb. 10, 1926, put into 
effect what was termed “1926 spring 
stock order” business. 

The 1926-27 dating proposition is al- 
most identical with that offered in 
1924, conditions of the dating contracts 
varying in the four geographic zones 
into which the country has been divided. 


Three Air Lines to Fly 


on Pacific Coast Routes 

SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 1—A pas- 
senger-carrying line of airplanes, oper- 
ating between Vancouver and the Mexi- 
can border, is announced by Edward 
Hubbard, president of Northwest Air 
Service, Inc., recently organized in this 
State. Three Fokker planes have been 
purchased for the new service, accord- 
ing to Hubbard. With the present 
Pacific Air Transport now working be- 
tween Seattle and Los Angeles, and the 
announcement by Julius Kahn, Jr., son 
of the late Congressman Kahn, of a line 
from Portland to Del Monte, to begin 
in December, this makes the third air 
line for the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Hubbard is coast agent for the 
Fokker plane, and now has two of these 
aircraft on demonstration in San 
Francisco. He began the first air mail 
service in the United States, in 1919, 
when he started the present service of 
Boeing planes. 
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Unused Rubber Certificates 
Remain Valid to February 





British Colonial Ruling Seen Mitigating Effect of Restric- 
tion in Present Quarter—Future Coupons 


to be Valid Three Months 





NEW YORK, Nov. 1—Some of the 
mystery surrounding the probable ef- 
fects of the British Government’s re- 
cently announced revised rules for the 
control of crude rubber exports from its 
far eastern colonies was cleared up to- 
day when the Rubber Exchange of New 
York received a dispatch from the 
Reuters agency, quoting the British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
the effect that the unused export certi- 
ficates, covering a reserve of 30,000 to 
40,000 tons of rubber, probably will re- 
main valid up to Feb. 1, 1927. © 

A proposal that this policy be 
adopted has been submitted to Ceylon 
and to Malaya and accepted by the 
former. Little doubt exists that Ma- 
laya also will accept the plan. The 
policy provides also that after Feb. 1, 
1927, all coupons issued will be valid 
for a period of three months, after 
which they will be automatically can- 
celled if unused. 

This decision on the unused coupons 
tempers the effects of the revised re- 
striction rules announced about a week 
ago, in that the quantity of exportable 
crude, which automatically dropped 
from 100 to 80 per cent today, is 
virtually as great as during the last 
quarter, provided the standard of pro- 
duction per acre remains unchanged. 

Dispatches from Singapore have in- 
dicated that the existing standard-pro- 
duction basis of 400 pounds per acre 
for the highest yielding plantations 
may be reduced to 300. If this should 
occur, it is regarded as certain that the 
price would rise provided the demand 
from the United States continues. Defi- 
nite word on this is expected by the 
Rubber Exchange during the present 
week. 


Control Started in 1922 


The first application of the Stevenson 
plan for the control of rubber exports 
from British controlled plantations in 
the far east was for the three months’ 
period, Nov. 1, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923. 
Based on the actual output of each 
producer during the 12 months—Nov. 1, 
1919, to Oct. 31, 1920—as a basis of 
100 per cent, the first restriction quar- 
ter (the last three months in 1922) was 
fixed at 60 per cent of standard produc- 
tion. 

The original provisions stipulated 
that when the rubber situation im- 
proved so as to justify an increase in 
standard production to be exported at 
the minimum rate of duty, the mini- 
mum would be substituted at its ap- 
propriate place in the scale—provision 
having been made that if a producer’s 


exports exceeded his apportioned per- 
centage he would be penalized by a 
higher export duty, which would apply 
on his total for the 12 months’ period. 

As in the operation of the present 
restriction provisions it was provided 
that alterations in the percentage of 
standard production would be governed 
by the price of crude in the London 
market, and that when this average 
price during three consecutive months 
remained at not less than 1s 3d the 
percentage of production which could 
be exported at the minimum duty 
would be raised automatically by 5 for 
the ensuing quarter. In the event that 
such average price was not less than 
1s 6d during the whole of the three con- 
secutive months, the percentage of pro- 
duction which could be exported at the 
minimum duty would be raised auto- 
matically by 10 for the ensuing quarter. 


Export Allowance Increased 


For the quarter February to April, 
1923, the average price was 16.858d and 
the exportable allowance was further 
increased to 65 per cent for the period 
May to July. In this last named period 
the price dropped to 13.242d and the 
exportable allowance returned to 60. 
There was a series of such fluctuations 
during which the exportable allowance 
went down as low as 50 and back up to 
85, through gradual stages when the 
price of crude reached 43.269d. 

In addition to the automatic oper- 
ation of the plan other arbitrary 
changes in the exportable percentage 
were made as were the standards of 
production. For example, the export- 
able production was raised to 100 for 
the quarter Nov. 1 to Jan. 31, 1925, and 
on May 1, 1926, the 500 lb. per acre 
limit for estates of over 25 acres was 
abolished. This increased the standard 
of production from 294,000 to 316,000 
tons in Malaya. 

For the three months’ period Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31 of this year, the average 
price was 20.149, which was below the 
21d pivotal price and the exportable 
allowance was reduced from 100 to 80 
for the present quarter, beginning to- 
day (Nov. 1). 

The important point in the new rules 
is that the price of crude rubber must 
jump from its present level to 24d be- 
fore the exportable percentage is in- 
creased. If, however, as has now been 
determined by the announcement of the 
British Colonial Office, the increase ef- 
fective under this regulation is an in- 
crease from 80 per cent, the increase 
percentage for the ensuing quarter will 
be 100 per cent. 
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Another important point is that the 
ruling is effective for the entire year 
of 1927. 

The most drastic decision that the 
British Colonial Office could make, from 
the viewpomt ofthe American rubber 
consumer, would be the establishment 
of a 300 lb. per acre maximum as the 
standard basis of production. 

One thing which has complicated the 
application of the Stevenson plan, and 
made it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why so many changes were made, 
has been the necessity of altering 
these provisions to fit the constantly in- 
creasing acreage and the increasing 
productivity of the existing planta- 
tions. In other words, the plantations 
become more productive as they grow 
older and more trees are being planted 
all the time. 


40 Equipment Firms 
Obtain Show Space 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2—Space in the 
shop equipment section of the New 
York show has been taken up to the 
present by the following 40 manufac- 
turers: 

Albertson & Co., Inc., Asch & Co., 
Inc., Au-To Compressor Co., Automo- 
tive Maintenance Machinery Co., Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Bonney Forge & 
Tool Works, Brunner Mfg. Co., Car- 
borundum Co., Champion Pneumatic 
Machinery Co., Curtis Pneumatic Ma- 
chinery Co., General Electric Co., Gen- 
eral Equipment Corp., Hardie Mfg. Co., 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Hinckley- 
Myers Co., Hutto Engineering Co., 
Kehawke Mfg. Co., Kellogg Mfg. Co., 
Kent-Moore Organization, Manley Mfg. 
Co., Marshall Electric Co., Motor Serv- 
ice, National Standard Co., Charles P. 
Rogers & Co., Inc., Roth Bros. & Co., 
Safety Vulcanizer Co., Shoemaker Auto- 
motive Equipment Co., Simplicity Mfg. 
Co., Snap-On Wrench Co., Stevens- 
Walden-Worcester, Inc., United States 
Electrical Tool Co., Van Dorn Electric 
Tool Co., Van Norman Machine Tool 
Co., W-A Mfg. & Sales Co., Walker 
Mfg. Co., Watervliet Tool Co., Inc., 
Weaver Mfg. Co., J. H. Williams & Co., 
Yellow Jack-It Mfg. Co., and Pacific 
Rim Tool Co. 





Hancock Buys Earl Plant 

JACKSON, Nov. 1—The Hancock 
Mfg. Co., of Charlotte, Mich., manu- 
facturer of automobile hardware, has 
purchased the Earl Motors factory and 
will move here. The factory was ac- 
quired to give the Hancock concern an 
opportunity to expand. The company 
has been in business at Charlotte for 
20 years. 


Pan Sold at Auction 

ST. CLOUD, MINN., Nov 2—Prop- 
erty of the Pan Motor Co. has been sold 
at auction for $105,830, appraised at 
$212,100 against which there were 
taxes and assessments of $45,000. Part 
of the property had been disposed of to 
the Diamond Motor Parts Co. of Min- 
neapolis, which is operating it. 
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Rickenbacker Suit 


Reorganization Step 


Everitt and Detroit Bank 


Named Receivers—Assets 
Approximate $7,000,000 


DETROIT, Nov. 2—Rickenbacker 
Motor Co. was placed in receivership to- 
day as result of a friendly action insti- 
tuted in Federal Court by the Columbia 
Axle Co. B. F. Everitt, president of 
Rickenbacker, and the Security Trust 
Co., were named receivers. The action 
is regarded as a step toward a reorgan- 
ization of the company which has been 
under consideration for several months. 

In a statement following his appoint- 
ment as receiver, Mr. Everitt said re- 
ceivership would provide funds for the 
continued operation of the company on 
a large scale basis. He expressed con- 
fidence that the affairs of the company 
would be quickly composed under the 
receivership and that it soon would be 
restored to private control. The liabili- 
ties were less than $1,500,000, he said, 
and the assets close to $7,000,000. 

Relative to the bringing of the action 
Mr. Everitt said he wished to make it 
plain that Columbia acted at the re- 
quest of Rickenbacker officers who de- 
sired Federal Court intervention rather 
than State court handling. The Colum- 
bia company was reluctant, he said, 
but agreed on the basis that it was a 
friendly action and to the best interest 
of creditors and stockholders. 

In the last financial statement of the 
company, dated Oct. 31, 1925, total as- 
sets of $10,135,520 were shown. These 
included property and equipment, $4,- 
315,187; patents, dies, good will, etc., 
$1,519,858; deferred charges, $1,064,567. 
Current assets were cash, $459,063; re- 
ceivables, $720,027, and inventory, $2,- 
056,818. Current liabilities totaled 
$1,218,670. Common stock and profit 
and loss surplus totaled $8,906,850, and 
preferred stock worth $10,000 was out- 
standing. Net working capital as of 
that date was $2,017,238. 


Finds Western Trade Good 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 1—Ralph B. 
Nettleton, western sales manager for 
the Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp., 
reports business good and used car 
stocks low among the Chandler dis- 
tributors and dealers. He says Iowa 
farmers are overcoming their diffi- 
culties and that business is generally 
improving in the Omaha district. Cali- 
fornia is also improving, he says and 
motor sales in that State have shown a 
large increase over the previous year. 


A.M.A. Changes Date 

CHICAGO, Nov. 2—The Automotive 
Manufacturers Association has changed 
the date of its dinner, originally set for 
Nov. 10, to Nov. 12. Instead of holding 
it at the Auditorium Hotel it will be 
held at the Palmer House. A sales 
conference is scheduled for the evening. 

















CLEVELAND MEETING 
TO DISCUSS INDUSTRY 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 1—Two 
thousand business men will meet 
at a luncheon in the Public Audi- 
torium, Dec. 14, to discuss the 
city’s automotive industry. The 
luncheon is being staged by the 
Chamber of Commerce in co- 
operation with the Cleveland 
Automobile Manufacturers and 
Dealers’ Association. In the 
meantime a survey is being made 
of the city’s automotive industry 
and the results of this will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 




















Says Canada Market 
Turned Over to U.S. 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Nov. 1—Declar- 
ing that importation of completely built 
cars into Canada had increased 250 per 
cent in the past few months over the 
same months last year, W. R. Campbell, 
vice-president and treasurer of Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., said here 
that the market for automobiles in Can- 
ada had been turned over to the United 
States export trade by the Government. 

The Ford Canadian plant, he said, is 
now operating at 50 per cent of capac- 
ity, due in large measure to the impor- 
tation of cars. Export business of the 
company has not been affected. Sales 
in western Canada during the past year 
have shown a much larger gain than in 
the East, due to good harvests and 
prices, Mr. Campbell said. 


Italy Builds New Airship 


NEW YORK, Nov. 2—A semi-rigid 
dirigible of 1,870,000 cu. ft. capacity is 
being built in Italy for a projected 
Rome-Buenos Aires flight in 1928 ac- 
cording to General Umberto Nobile, de- 
signer and pilot of the “Norge” which 
flew across the North Pole last summer, 
on his arrival here yesterday. While 
the Los Angeles, America’s only large 
dirigible, has a capacity 630,000 cu. ft. 
greater, the new Italian ship, being of 
the semi-rigid type will be probably the 
largest lighter-than-air craft in its 
class. Its powerplant will consist of 
six motors developing a total of 1500 
hp. 








Pierce-Arrow Sales Gain 


BUFFALO, Nov. 2—Sales of the new 
Pierce-Arrow series 36 models have ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000 in the first 30 days 
following their introduction, according 
to L. E. Corcoran, general sales man- 
ager of Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 





Simplex Plant Built 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 1—The 
Simplex Universal Joint Company, of 
Plainfield, N. J., has completed its new 
plant at Flemington, N. J. The com- 
pany manufactures universal joints. 
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Banker Group Buys 
Hassler Company 


Former Vice-President Re- 
ported to Head Organiza- 
tion—-Plan Expansion 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 2—Robert H. 
Hassler, Inc., has been sold to Guy 
Lemmon, former vice-president, and a 
group of New York and Chicago finan- 
ciers, according to announcement here 
today. Expansion of the business with 
an attendant increase in production is 
said to be assured by the new owner- 
ship which will put a large amount of 
new capital into the business. 

R. H. Hassler, who has been sole 
owner of the company, will retire from 
the company, and though he has made 
no announcement of his business plans, 
it is understood he will devote his at- 
tention to real estate holdings in Flor- 
ida in the East. 

The original Hassler plant was es- 
tablished in 1914. 

The reorganized company will be 
headed by Mr. Lemmon it is reported. 
A statement by him said there would 
be no change in the personnel of the 
company. The banking interests which 
have bought the business, he said, plan 
an aggressive campaign in promoting 
the interests of the company. 


Chevrolet Establishes 


South Carolina Zone 
COLUMBIA, S. C., November 1— 
Due to its steadily expanding business 
in the south, Chevrolet Motor Co. has 
opened a zone office in this city whose 
territory will embrace the whole of 
South Carolina. For some time, North 
Carolina and South Carolina have been 
in one district with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. Now however, the dis- 
trict has been divided. 

P. A. Watson is sales manager for 
South Carolina and has already arrived 
in Columbia and opened offices. Mr. 
Watson is a native South Carolinian 
and has been with Chevrolet about ten 
years. He was recently regional parts 
and service manager at Cincinnati. 
E. B. Gunter, Jr., will be in charge of 
sales promotion in the new district and 
H. T. Lipscomb will be district repre- 
sentative. 

The Charleston (S. C.) district will 
be in charge of H. C. Show; the Green- 
ville district in charge of G. F. Daly; 
the Florence district, E. B. Turner; the 
Columbia district, H. T. Lipscomb; Rock 
Hill district, E. V. Skivington. 








Reo Completes Addition 

LANSING, Nov. 1—Reo Motor Car 
Co. has completed the erection of its 
new $500,000 shipping and warehouse 
building, which is designed to speed up 
shipping and also to protect automo- 
biles from inclement weather while be- 
ing placed aboard the freight cars. The 
building is 576 ft. long, 200 ft. wide 
and three stories in height. 
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Sales Reports Show October Decline 


(Continued from page 786) 
a mark of 4,500,000, which has been 
predicted by Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, an average of 
250,000 approximately must be reached 
in November and December. That 
these totals will be reached seems en- 
tirely safe. Reports from leading cities 
follow: 
NEW YORK 


New car sales in the Metropolitan 
area took a sharp” decline in Oc- 
tober. In the first two weeks total sales 
were 3097, as compared with 4134 for the 
first two weeks of September, and with 
4059 for the first two weeks in October, 
1925. Further declines are expected when 


statistics are available for the remainder 
of this month. Virtually no demand is re- 
ported for used cars. Stocks, however, are 
fairly low, which eases the situation some- 
what. Decline in truck sales for the Met- 
ropolitan area will be greater, proportion- 
ately, than in passenger car sales, due in 
part to the adoption of sales 
policies by several 


time 
manufacturers. 


new 


CLEVELAND 
October proved the worst month for 
business in many months. But two or 
three distributors found October even equal 
to last year and of the dealers fell 
far below 


most 


sales of a year ago. Used car 
sales likewise were unsatisfactory. What 
new car buying there is seems to trend 
heavily toward smaller cars. ‘Truck sales 
fell off in October but not to the extent 
that the passenger car sales fell. Truck 
buyers are demanding special body de- 


signs and while this is making trouble for 
dealers it is also making business for body 
builders. The automotive jobbing business 
is spotty. 


CHICAGO 
Complete figures on new car reyvistrations 
for Illinois in October compiled by Robin- 
son’s Advertising Service at Springfield, 
show a decline as compared with Septem- 


ber’s total of about 25 per cent. Compared 


with October, 1925, a drop of about 20 
per cent is noted. The recession for the 
Chicago metropolitan district also was a 
sharp although in that area the month 
had a favorable start and a poor finish. 
ST. LOUIS 
Automobile sales were not good during 


October due to adverse weather conditions 
and the fact that there were so many pub- 
lic events to detract attention from the 
motor car. The outlook for November is 
considered good because of the excellent 
condition prevailing in industry through- 
out the district. There are no unusually 
heavy stocks of new or used cars. Truck 
sales were retarded during October. 


MILWAUKEE 
Passenger car sales continue to run well 
ahead of a year ago. New car sales are 
holding closely to the line of a 25 per cent 


gain established during the first nine 
months. With September and October 
making greater gains over the same 


months of 1925 than any other month this 
year save May, dealers believe they will 


enjoy an active demand until the middle 
of December. 
General business conditions in Milwau- 
kee and elsewhere throughout Wisconsin 
are sound and favorable. Motor trucks 


sales are expected to show a gain of nearly 


20 per cent. In the tire trade, conditions 
are relatively good. 
DENVER 


normal in Colorado — this 

Northern Colorado is considerably 
the average, due to the tremendous 
beet crop that is now moving to market at 
a high October runs about 20 per 
cent September which is a normal 
condition. Truck business is about the 
same as in September. Collections continue 
good in Denver, with considerable improve- 
ment in the rural districts. The weather 
has good and outlook is 


3Zusiness is 
month, 
above 


price. 
above 


been sales sat- 
isfactory. 

LOUISVILLE 
car sales will 
September 


show a 
and will 
October last year by a good margin; weak- 
ness has developed in some lines but their 


Passenger 
increase 


slight 


over exceed 


losses are attributed to gains made by 
other makes., Used cars are moving fairly 
well, although many dealers have been 


forced to cut Sales of light trucks 
are fair, truck sales are lower. 
General business conditions are good. 


prices. 


but heavy 


NEW ORLEANS 

New car sales figures indicate a decrease 
of approximately 16 per cent over last 
month, and an increase of approximately 
11 per cent over October last year. Tire 
and accessory business show no appreciable 
decline in business over last month. Truck 
business shows a decline of around 7 per 
cent over last month, and increase of 
approximately 12 per cent over October, 
1925. An analysis of the used car market 
shows that dealers carrying more of 
this type of now than last 
year. 





an 


are 
equipment 


CHARLOTTE 

Buying in all lines of the automotive 
trade continued brisk late in October. 
North Carolina trade is holding far above 
the levels reported by South Carolina in- 
terests, the high tobacco 
to offset losses incident to 
cotton. 

The demand for new even in the 
face of the decline, is at least equal to what 
it was at this time a year ago and 
lighter trucks are being sold in as great, 
or greater numbers. Used car stocks are 
higher. Tires are selling in fair volume. 
The trade in accessories is rapidly being 
reduced to 


prices serving 
the decline in 


cars, 


essential articles. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New car sales in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict went over the 3000 mark in October, 
approximate figures of distributors indicate. 
This is a gain over the 2908 cars sold in 
September and just under the 3227 sold in 
October of last year. For the ten months 
of 1926 the total is well over the 
35,000 figure, representing a gain of more 
than 6000 car over the same period 
last year. 
New and used 
low. Jobbers are 
business exceeding 


sales 
sales 
car stocks are 


enjoying an 
that 


reported 
equipment 
of last year and 


accessories are maintaining a good sea- 
sonal level with signs favorable that the 
holiday business this year will eclipse that 
of 1925. 
LOS ANGELES 

Southern California October sales run- 
ning about parallel with October last year 
with possibly slight decrease. A new car 
Los Angeles at the close of the 
stimulated sales bringing up total 
business after a quiet first two weeks. 
Stocks on hand show slight increase. Used 
car stocks satisfactory. General business 


salon in 
month 


good. Truck sales continue lower, running 
under October last year, although they 
show some increase over last month. 


SALT LAKE CITY 

New car sales held up well until the lat- 
ter part of the month when they began 
to fall off. October sales were not as good 
as the corresponding month of 1925, and 
they fell behind last month. Commercial 
sales were ahead of September and 
from 25 to 40 per cent ahead of correspond- 
ing month of last year. Weather conditions 
for past month have been almost summer- 
like and this has helped the sale of used 
cars appreciably. There are still too many 


car 


used cars on the market, however, and 
prices are lower than for a long time. In- 
dustrial conditions are good, except in 


places where the sugar plants will not op- 
erate on account of light beet crop. 


DES MOINES 

More favorable weather during October 
helped sales in all lines. New car sales 
showed considerable improvement over Sep- 
tember, but registrations for the State 
were probably below those of October last 
year. Used cars are moving slowly, but 
stocks, as a rule are not large. Automo- 
tive electrical business is slow. Storage 
battery business exceptionally good for the 
season. General accessory business is slow. 


MIAMI 

A big reconstruction program, high wages 
and assurance of work for the winter, and 
herdes of visitors attracted either through 
curiosity or personal property interest, are 
contributing to increased business in all 
automotive lines. Car distributors and 
dealers enjoyed a prosperous October and 
saw the used car situation, which two 
months ago occasioned much _ pessimistic 
comment, emerge to a status of well-being 
not approached in the last 12 months. 
Damage to cars and brisk used car business 
have called for a heavy equipment and re- 
placement business that is benefitting the 
jobbing trade. 


DETROIT 

Though automobile production in Novem- 
ber will experience its regular seasonal de- 
cline, indications are that business. will 
continue strong for this time of the year. 
Dealers are not overloaded with used car 
stocks and new car inventories are not at 
high figure. Dealers are satisfied with the 
October volume of business despite adverse 
weather conditions and look for con- 
tinuance of steady buying with normal 
weather. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

October sales for San Francisco and ter- 

ritory are about 10 per cent better than 


(Continued on page 796) 
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Raw Material Prices Incline Upward 
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Plan Hotel Exhibit 


of New Duesenberg 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 1— While 
Duesenberg cars will not be exhibited at 
the New York national show a hotel 
showing at that time will be held, it is 
announced by E. L. Cord, president of 
Duesenberg, Inc., who is making plans 
for an expanded and reorganized pro- 
duction program at the Indianapolis 
plant. Duesenberg also will have ex- 
hibits in the New York and Chicago 
salons, Mr. Cord said. 

Continuance of the manufacture of 
racing cars will be given a place in 
Duesenberg operations. It is expected 
to announce some radical changes at an 
early date and he said plans are going 
ahead for extensive factory additions. 
Auburn dealers will not handle the 
Duesenberg line and no connection be- 
tween the two factories will be estab- 
lished. 


Hartz 1926 Racing Winner 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—Harry 
Hartz, internationally known automo- 
bile racing driver, made certain of win- 
ning the American Automobile Associa- 
tion racing champions for 1926 when 
he won the 200-mile race and took sec- 
ond place in two 25-mile events at 
Salem, N. H., on Oct. 12, the A. A. A. 
Contest Board in Washington has an- 
nounced. 

Frank Lockhart lost his chance to 
win the championship in the Salem 
races. Hartz’s point total is now 2789, 
and, even if he should fail to place in 


the Charlotte, N. C., and Los Angeles 
races yet to come, and Lockhart win 
both, Hartz would lead by 59 points at 
the end of the official A. A. A. season. 
The Charlotte races are on Nov. 11 and 
those at Los Angeles on Nov. 28. 


Overland Prepares Chart 
to Speed Service Work 

TOLEDO, Oct. 27—Willys-Overland 
Co. has prepared service charts cover- 
ing operations on all its models which 
it will furnish to Willys-Overland sta- 
tions throughout the country. By use 
of the charts it is planned to show the 
owner what is wrong with the car, its 
probable cause and how to avoid it in 
the future. 

The charts are accompanied with de- 
tail instructions on all repair opera- 
tions, permitting of quicker and more 
satisfactory work at lower cost. 





Chain Tariff Revised 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—The tariff 
on automobile chains should be at 4 
cents a pound, under the classification 
of “chains less than five-sixteenths 
of one inch in diameter,” and not 40 
per cent advalorem assessed on “manu- 
facturers of metal,” according to a de- 
cision of the United States Custom 
Court at New York reported to the 
Treasury Department. The decision 
followed an appeal by C. J. Tower & 
Sons of Buffalo, asking for relief from 
the higher duty which had been as- 
sessed against tire chains they received 
on entry. 


Studebaker Shows 
$11,804,125 Profit 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—Report of 
Studebaker Corp. of America for quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1926, shows net 
profit of $3,068,264 after depreciation, 
Federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7 
per cent preferred dividend require- 
ments to $1.56 a share earned on 1,875,- 
000 no par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $4,706,940, or $2.43 
a share, in preceding quarter and 
$5,035,177, or $2.61 a share, in third 
quarter of 1925. Net profit for first 
nine months of 1926 totaled $11,804,125 
after the above charges equal to $6.08 
a share on common against $15,157,226, 
or $7.85 a share, in same nine months 
of previous year. 





4-Wheel Brakes Standard 


SOUTH BEND, Oct. 30—AlIl Stude- 
baker cars are now equipped with me- 
chanical 4-wheel brakes and disk wheels 
as standard. Formerly an additional 
charge for these items of $35 had been 
made. This is now included in the list 
price. 





Packard to Build in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 30—Packard 
Motor Car Co. will construct a new 
sales building here at a cost of $500,- 
000. The construction of this building 
is in line with Packard developments 
made and contemplated in a number of 
cities, each building being leased to the 
local distributor for a period of years. 
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Reductions of Cost 
Swell Packard Total 


Gross Sales Increase to $77,- 
363,954 — Macauley Says 
1927 Outlook Favorable 


DETROIT, Nov. 1—Gross sales of 
carriages, service parts, marine and 
aviation engines manufactured by Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co. during the past 
fiscal year totaled $77,363,954. In the 
previous year they aggregated $60,- 
475,989. The cost of sales was $60,590,- 
322 compared with $48,667,341 a year 
ago, or a gross profit in the year just 
closed of $16,773,632 compared with 
$11,808,648 in 1925. 

According to Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent, percentage of gross profits in- 
creased 2% per cent, due principally to 
cost savings effected through changes 
in design and better manufacturing 
methods. 

From other income $1,035,161 was 
added to the gross income compared 
with $1,070,433 the year before. This 
made the total gross profit and income 
$17,808,794 compared with $12,879,081 
the previous year. 

Deducting $2,917,697 for selling, 
general administrative expenses and 
$1,684,340 for Federal income tax, 
factory operation profits are shown as 
$13,206,756 compared with $9,648,289 a 
year ago when the deduction for sell- 
ing, general and administrative ex- 
penses was $1,270,597. 

An addition of $2,636,830, or the 
profit from the operation of branches 
and subsidiary companies, was made to 
the profit from factory operations, 
making the net profit for the fiscal 
year $15,843,586 compared with $12,- 
191,081 a year ago and $4,805,174 in 
1924, 





Bureau Fails to Perform 


WASHINGTON, Nov 3—The For- 
eign Employment Bureau of Detroit 
has been denied use of the mails, ac- 
cording to an order approved by the 
Post Office Department, following in- 
vestigation of the bureau’s work in pur- 


porting to obtain employment in the 
automotive industry for workers who 
wished to go to foreign countries. W. 
B. Gregory, Jr., who operated the bu- 
reau, is said to have admitted to postal 
inspectors that in no instance has any- 
one secured employment in foreign 
countries through the bureau’s assist- 
ance, 


Department of Commerce 
to Take Airplane Census 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 4—A survey, 
the first of its kind, is to be made at 
once by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce to show the number of airplanes 
in use in the United States, with an 
idea of keeping an annual registration 
of such equipment as is done with auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Officials of the De- 
partment estimate that at the present 
time there are between 3500 and 5000 
airplanes in use; excluding planes in 
use by Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

Following the war the Army and 
Navy disposed of 1511 planes to private 
individuals and concerns in addition to 
selling separate parts and accessories 
which would build 500 additional planes. 
Also a total of 12,915 airplane engines 
was sold. In addition to having the 
census for airplanes, the Department 
will make use of the information in 
issuing identification letters and num- 
bers. Under the new aeronautical act 
every plane in use, whether privately 
owned or engaged in industrial or 
transport work, must bear an identi- 
fication number, which must be issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 





Give Circus in Remy Plant 


DETROIT, Nov. 4—Completion of 
plant No. 6 by the Delco-Remy Corp. 
at Anderson, Ind., was to be celebrated 
Saturday by the staging of a perform- 
ance by the Sells-Floto circus according 
to plans perfected this week. The build- 
ing is 241x560 ft. and is the second 
big unit built this year. 

During the first nine months of the 
year the company has established new 
production records by manufacturing 
1,581,000 sets of electrical equipment, 
and 1,636,000 Klaxon horns. 
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Thompson Products Co. reports net profits 
of $673,141 for the first three quarters 
which compares with $381,021 a year ago. 
Current assets of $1,774,791 against $619,132 
current liabilities are shown by the balance 
sheet. These include $100,000 notes payable 
at banks which compares with $120,000 at 
the end of 1925. Included in the assets are 
$103,677 cash which compares with $7737, 
Dec. 31 when the company also had $122,- 
038 in Liberty Bonds which have since been 
disposed of. Preferred stock has been 
reduced from $621,900 to $563,300. The 
balance sheet shows profit and loss surplus 
of $1,0:0,276 compared with $1,026,670 at 
the end of 1925. 





Auburn Automobile Co., net profit for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1926, was $220,624 
after taxes, depreciation and _ reserves, 
equal to $3.11 a share (par $25) earned on 
70,882 shares of stock. This compares with 
$287,848, or $4.26 a share, on 67,572 shares 
in the preceding quarter and $305,949, or 
$5.10 a share on 60,000 shares outstanding 
in third quarter of 1925. Net profit for first 
nine months of 1926 totaled $781,472 after 
above charges, equal to $11.02 a share, 
against $665,286 or $10.92 a share, in same 
period of previous year. 





Murray Body Corp. reports net profit for 
the first nine months of the year as $1,- 
118,500, after all charges and _ reserves, 
equivalent to about $4 a share earned on 
the 280,000 shares of stock to be outstand- 
ing under the reorganization. Earnings 
for the year are estimated to exceed $5 
a share. Cash in the hands of the receiver 
approximates $3,000,000. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plans the 
sale on Nov. 30 of 75,000 shares of Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad stock, as- 
signed to Goodyear by F. A. Seiberling, 
former president of the company. Since 
Mr. Seiberling’s retirement in May, 1921, 
Goodyear has been holding this stock as 
security for a debt. The shares have a par 
value of $7,500,000. 





Cc. G. Spring & Bumper Co. has declared 
the regular dividend on the common stock 
of 10 cents quarterly, payable Nov. 15 to 
stock of record Novy. 8. In addition an 
extra dividend of 5 cents was declared, 
which will make the dividend for the quar- 
ter 15 cents. Transfer books will not be 
closed. 











Developments of the Week in Leading Motor Stocks 














NEW YORK, Nov. 3—Motor stocks 
were in the doldrums last week, along 
with most of the other groups, which 
were caught in an atmosphere affected 
by previous heavy liquidation of specu- 
lative accounts and a tendency to await 
the result of the elections and a more 
definite indication of the probable 
course of business after the first of 
the year. 

Fractional gains and losses were 
fairly well distributed over the shares 
of the car and truck manufacturers 
and the motor and accessory makers. 
Hudson met some further selling and 


General Motors gained slightly on the 
publication of earnings showing a rec- 
ord year for the company to be now a 
certainty. The fact that the stock of 
the big producer did not move to a 
greater extent was evidence at once of 
the apathy of the speculative commu- 
nity and a widespread anticipation of 
the favorable showing made by the re- 
port. 

Nearly all the motor shares are now 
selling on a basis of high returns, rang- 
ing from 6 to 15 per cent, if current 
dividend rates are continued. Reports 
of heavy curtailment at the factories 


have contributed to this condition, and 
the erratic fluctuations in earnings this 
year of a few conspicuous companies 
have also had an evident effect on mar- 
ket sentiment. 

That the declines have been excessive 
in some instances, however, seems to be 
recognized. 

Tire stocks were stimulated by the 
tightening of restrictions under the 
Stevenson plan, which apparently in- 
sure against further losses on inven- 
tory without serious danger, on the 
other hand, of a skyrocketing of prices 
of crude. 
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_ Men of ‘the Industry and What They Are Doing 

















Reeves and Vane to Speak 


at Financing Conference 

CHICAGO, Nov. 2—Speakers and 
topics at the opening session of the 
Third National Automotive Financing 
Conference which will be held under 
the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Finance Companies, in the 
Palmer House here, Nov. 15, are: 

A Banker’s Views on Automotive 
Financing, Harry A. Wheeler, presi- 
dent Union Trust Co., Chicago; The 
Automobile Outlook, Alfred Reeves, 
general manager National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; The Dealer’s 
Position in Automobile Financing, C. 
A. Vane, general manager National 
Automobile Dealers Association; In- 
stalment Selling and Its Financing, 
M. V. Ayers, Chicago. 

The annual banquet will be held in 
the evening with A. E. Brooker, pres- 
ident of the N. A. F. C., presiding. 

At the second day’s session speakers 
and topics are: Legal Points of Inter- 
est to Finance Companies, J. W. 
Creekmur, counsel N. A. F. C.; Insur- 
ing and Bonding Practices in Relation 
to Automobile Financing, W. S. Mays, 
New York. The membership meeting 
will be held on the afternoon of the 
second day. 





Olds Gives College Hall 


Ransom E. Olds, Lansing automobile 
manufacturer and a trustee of Kal- 
amazoo College, has presented a new 
science hall to the college, which, when 
equipped will cost $150,000. The 
building will be started soon and will be 
ready for use at the beginning of the 
next college year in the fall of 1927. 





McDaniel Promoted 


J. A. McDaniel, branch manager for 
the General Motors Truck Co. at Dallas, 
Texas, has been named assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of sales, to 
represent the truck company in the 
whole southwest. L. W. McDonald, 
former comptroller of the Dallas 
branch, is appointed branch manager 
to succeed Mr. McDaniel. 





G. L. Briggs, Vice-President 

G. L. Briggs, who has been sales 
manager of the Wilkening Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of the Ped- 
rick piston ring, has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Briggs 
is given credit for the development of 
the distribution of the company’s prod- 
ucts to its present high point. 





Professor Bergius to Speak 


Professor Bergius of the University 
of Heidelberg, the inventor of the 
Bergius process for the transformation 
of coal into liquid fuels, will speak at 
the International Conference on Coal at 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 15, on “The Transfor- 














O. C. Hutchinson 


Mr. Hutchinson has been succeeded as General Sales Manager of Hupp Motor Car Corp. by Mr. Cole, 


Mr. 





Rufus S. Cole 


Hutchinson to continue as a sales advisor 





mation of Coal into Oil by Hydrogen- 
ation.” F. Kettering of the General 
Motors Research Corp. will lead in the 
discussion. 





Autocar Appoints Hubley 


Autocar Co. has coordinated the serv- 
ice system through its 50 branches by 
concentrating it at the factory under 
the direction of F. C. Hubley, who as 
sales engineer for the past seven years, 
has been in touch constantly with serv- 
ice problems. The application of this 
policy has brought about a desirable 
and authoritative contact between the 
sales, service and engineering depart- 
ments, to each of which Mr. Hubley is 
attached. 





Hold Association Posts 


Cleveland automotive manufacturers 
are taking an active part in the re- 
organization of the East End Manu- 
facturers Association. Officers and 
directors identified with the auto- 
motive industry are: Paul Zens, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Jordan Motor 
Car Co.; F. A. Buchda, secretary of the 
Eaton Axle & Spring Co., and W. Bur- 
ton Pettibone, works manager of the 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 





Kettering Talks to Managers 
Charles F. Kettering, vice-president 
of General Motors Corp., addressed 100 
branch managers and distributors of the 
Frigidaire and Delco Light Co. or- 
ganizations at the Engineers Club in 
Dayton, on matters of general interest 

relating to electric refrigeration. 


Rickenbacker Chairman 


of A.A.A. Contest Board 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker has been 
appointed chairman of the new Contest 
Board of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, according to an announce- 
ment by Thomas P. Henry, president 
of the A. A. A. 

“The Board as now constituted, with 
Captain Rickenbacker at the head of it, 
gives official automobile racing as 
strong a governing body as any sport in 
America,” Mr. Henry said. “A big re- 
sponsibility rests on Captain Ricken- 
backer for the carrying out of the pro- 
gram for more and better racing which 
the new Contest Board recently out- 
lined.” 

On his return from the World War, 
Captain Rickenbacker identified him- 
self with the automotive industry. 





Heywood Named Manager 
of S.A.E. Meetings Section 


Charles E. Heywood has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Meetings and 
Sections Department of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers succeeding J. A. 
C. Warner, who resigned recently to 
become connected with the Studebaker 
Corp. of America, Mr. Heywood has 
been connected with the Standards De- 
partment of the society since 1919 and 
previously had been a member of the 
Publication Department for a year. 

Mr. Heywood is widely known in the 
engineering fraternity. He was born in 
Milwaukee in 1894 and was graduated 
in 1917 from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute with a degree B. S. in me- 
chanical engineering. 
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“Filling In” Buying 
Marks Steel Trade 


Producers Are Adjusting 
Schedules to Slower Tempo 
Prices Remain Firm 


NEW YORK, Nov. 4—With its ears 
to the ground for the slightest indica- 
tion of a reawakening of automotive de- 
mand, the steel industry pins its faith 
chiefly on a bélief that consumérs are 
virtually without any reserve stocks of 
steel, and that, therefore, a return to 
broader operating schedules in motor 
car plants must inevitably be preceded 
by fresh buying. So far, nearly all rep- 
resentative consumers still have fair- 
sized tonnages contracted for, and are 
specifying against these somewhat more 
leisurely than was the case during the 
first half of October. 

Carrying of heavy steel stocks in au- 
tomotive plants has gone so completely 
out of fashion that, aside from what 
tonnages consumers may have at their 
call from mills on contracts, their hold- 
ings may be presumed to be insignifi- 
cant. The majority of steel company 
sales managers entertain little hope that 
a fresh, worthwhile buying movement 
will crystallize before the turn of the 
year. Aside from the slower pace at 
which steel is being consumed, there is 
the orthodox reluctance to enter into 
new commitments immediately preced- 
ing the annual inventory period. 

The consensus of opinion, therefore, 
is that buying from now on will consist 
largely of “filling in.” Non-integrated 
sheet rollers are gradually adjusting 
their operating schedules to the slower 
tempo of the demand, one of the lead- 
ing producers of full-finished automobile 
sheets being reported to be working this 
week at 70 to 75 per cent of capacity. 
Strip steel mills and cold-finishers of 
steel bars have felt the relative paucity 
of automotive demand within the last 
few days more keenly than any other 
branch of the steel industry. 

It is significant that, in the face 
of a stiffer market in the Pittsburgh 
territory for steel-making irons, the 
steel bar market displays contrary 
symptoms, a Cleveland mill, not yet 
under production, being reported to have 
offered steel bars at 2 cents, Cleveland, 
while the market heretofore has been 
2 cents, Pittsburgh. This, it is said, 
caused price cuts of $2 a ton in other 


quarters. On the whole, prices have 
not changed. 
Pig lron—Hectic conditions in the coal 


and coke markets have caused considerable 
irregularity in the foundry iron situation. 


In some markets advances have been 
chalked up, but nowhere is there very 
much automotive demand in evidence. 


Aluminum—The market presents a quiet 
appearance. Shipments from Norway and 
Germany are along the proportions that 
have been in evidence during the major 
part of the year. The sole domestic pro- 
ducer is believed to be operating at a fair 
gate. In the secondary market somewhat 


by 
al- 


lessened demand is than offset 
the diminished supply of scrap which 
ways accompanies a slowing down in au- 
are unchanged. 
consumers appear to 
be in the market only when they can se- 
cure concessions. The effect of the 
cently formed export combine is being felt 
in Muropean markets where prices for elec- 


more 


tomotive activity. Prices 


Copper—Domestic 


re- 


trolytic have hardened. Demand for au- 
tomotive brasses is quiet. 
Tin—Slightly lower prices brought out 


come consuming demand. Shipments from 
the Malay States are heavier, but still un- 
Ger artificial control. 

Lead—Storage battery demand continues 
The market is steady. 
market has turned dull. 


good. 
Zinc—The 


Pontiac Plant Fund 
Increased $5,300,000 


PONTIAC, Oct. 30—With construc- 
tion work on the new factory for the 
Pontiac six ahead of schedule, there is 
every indication that the car will be 
in production in the plant by Jan. 1, as 
planned, declare officials of Oakland 
Motor Car Co. 

A foundry to cost approximately 
$2,750,000 and which will employ 1200 
men will be built as a part of the new 
Pontiac factory: 

The building appropriation for the 
plant was increased to $10,300,000, 
last week, when it was deemed advis- 
able to provide more buildings to take 
care of the rapidly expanding Pontiac 
business. When plans for the factory 
were first announced, in August, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. planned to expend ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 on the factory. 
This was later increased to $7,600,000 
and now has been stepped up again. 

With the completion of the new fac- 
tory the Pontiac activities will be trans- 
ferred to the new unit, making the 
original factory available exclusively 
for Oakland production. This will give 
Pontiac a capacity for 1000 cars daily 
and Oakland 800 cars. 

When the present expansion pro- 
gram is completed, the General Motors 
Corporation will have increased its in- 
vestment in the Oakland division, in- 
cluding inventories, from $25,000,000 
to $55,000,000. 


G.M.C. Inaugurates Plan 
to Expand Pontiac City 


PONTIAC, Nov. 1—A movement to 
have the City of Pontiac annex terri- 
tory north of the present city limits, 
including the new Pontiac automobile 
factory now under construction and the 
Fisher Body plant, is under way. Gen- 
eral Motors interests are inaugurating 
the plan and petitions will soon be 
placed in circulation asking that the 
action be taken. 


Sell De Lage on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 1—The De 
Lage car, a quality automobile built in 
Europe, has entered California, with the 
appointment of Lloyd S. Johnson, of 
San Francisco, as distributor for the 
State. 
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Sales Reports Show 
Decline in October 


Unfavorable Weather FExerts 
Adverse Influence in Some 
Centers, Reports Declare 


(Continued from page 792) 


September and 20 to 25 per cent better 
than October last year. Latter half of 


October better than first 15 days. General 
business is good and the failure of new car 
with general movement 
Used car sales show 
particularly in 
when new. 
better than 


sales to keep up 
would be surprising. 
considerable improvement, 
$1000 and up 
considerably 


cars selling at 


Truck sales are 





summer, due to usual fall demand. 
SEATTLE 
Good sales conditions prevailing since 


carly fall continue, with prospects that the 
Seattle district will absorb cars the 
balance of the than last year, espe- 
cially in medium-priced or higher-priced 
Credit conditions are good. Sales in 
agricultural may not be quite as 
good as expected, due to the fear of farm- 
ers that the fruit crop will not bring prices 
expected. Accessories are keeping pace 
with general retail sales and are ahead of 
last year. 


more 
year 


cars, 


sections 





BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham dealers do not anticipate 
any prolonged slump in_ business. The 
effect of low cotton prices in this section 
has been very slight. Demand for new 
cars continues to be good and dealers are 
making preparations for still better de- 
mand as the holiday season draws nearer. 
The used car market has been surprisingly 
active during the past month. The tires, 
accessories and supplies dealers report con- 
tinued good business. Truck dealers say 
business for the past few weeks has been 
good, though lower than in September. 

BOSTON 

Motor sales in Boston fell off in 
October. Even the used cars seem to have 
hit into the slump, too. Dealers are not 
doing any unnecessary trading just now. 
Their stocks are not too top heavy for 
drives have made to lower them all 
along the lines, and they are planning to 
keep them down. Truck sales have slowed 
up a bit. Accessory dealers report that 
October business has been averaging up 
fairly well with other months. 


car 


been 





MINNEAPOLIS 

The automobile business 
the Twin City territory is backward. Wet 
weather and its evil effect on crops cut 
down business. Some _ distributors are 
doing as good business as a year ago and 
a bit better in October than the previous 
month but most others show declines. The 
used car business has been affected by the 
wet cycle. The automotive equipment busi- 
ness is good, particularly as the result, per- 
haps, of the usual fall accessories demand. 


wholesale in 


DALLAS 

New car sales were about same as last 
month. Little business in rural districts 
where cotton is main crop. Dealers pretty 
heavily stocked. Trade-in and installment 
buying prevalent. Dealers have heavv 
stocks of used cars and prices are low. 
Equipment, accessory and parts business 
was about the same as the _ preceding 
month. 
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Air Fleet to Join | 
Cities in Missouri 


Tentative Fares Only Slightly 
in Exeess of Railway Travel 


—Time Cut One-Third 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 30—E. P. Lott, 
traffic manager of the National Air 
Transport, Inc., announced this week 
that a special “Air Pullman” featuring 
drawing room service would be put into 
regular operation between Kansas City 
and St. Louis within the next fort- 
night. The plane, which was specially 
constructed for the N. A. T., carries six 
passengers, a pilot and a mechanic and 
is luxuriously fitted with reclining, 
cushioned seats, smoking accessories, 
mirrors and other comfort appliances. 

The plane is of the Ford-Stout all- 
metal type with three 200 H. P. Wright 
Whirlwind rotary motors. It will make 
a preliminary flight over the transport 
company’s air mail route between Chi- 
cago and Moline, Ill., St. Joseph and 
Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kansas, 
Oklahoma City and Dallas, Texas. It 
has been announced that several addi- 
tional planes of this type are now under 
construction for the N. A. T., at the 
Ford plant. 

The “Air Pullman” is scheduled to 
make the 2%-hour trip from here to 
St. Louis every morning, returning to 
Kansas City in the evening. The 
schedule is about one-third of the time 
required by train. The price of air 
tickets has not yet been set, although 
it was estimated that the fare would be 
about $35 for a round trip or $20 one 
way. The rail fare is $13.79 one way. 





Graham Makes Bus Changes 

DETROIT, Oct. 30—Graham Broth- 
ers model 502, 21-passenger street-car 
type bus now has the new Dodge engine 
which embodies a 5-bearing crankshaft 
and separate starting and lighting 
units. The chassis frame members 
have been redesigned, having been in- 
creased from 6 in. to 7% in. in depth, 
while the thickness of the stock has 
been decreased from 3/16 in. to %4 in. 
A Ross cam and lever steering gear is 
now used. 

Changes have also been made in the 
emergency and service brakes, to re- 
duce wear on the brake bands. Al- 
though the wheelbase has been in- 
creased only 4 in., now being 162 in., 
a reduction in body overhang of 10 in. 
has been effected. The standard tread 
of 56 in. is still used on the front 
wheels, the tread on the rear wheels 
being increased to 57%4 in. 


Adopt Name “FreezFoil” 

NEW YORK, Nov. 4—Manufacturers 
of industrial alcohol have formed an 
association and agreed to adopt a stand- 
ard name.which all will use on their 
products in connection with their trade 
marks. The new generic name of de- 
natured alcohol is FreezFoil. 








| 

POST OFFICE TO USE | 

ALL ARMORED TRUCKS | 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 30—The 

Post Office Department is to be | 

put on a “war footing” to protect | 

the United States mails from | 

bandits, it has been announced | 

here by Postmaster General New. | 

| To this end, Mr. New announces | 

| 

| 


| that his department will ask for 
an appropriation of the next 
Congress of $1,000,000 to provide 
armored trucks for the delivery 
of valuable mail. It is expected 
that the money will be available 
| not later than Jan. 1, as an emer- | 
| gency is declared to exist for the | 
| trucks’ needs. 











Zeppelins Connect 


Spain and Argentina 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1—With a 
stipulation that regular communication 
must be established by airships between 
Spain and Argentina within three years, 
a concession is reported to have been 
granted by the Spanish Government to 
a mixed Spanish-German Zeppelin air- 
ship company, according to a cable to 
the Department of Commerce from the 
American Trade Commissioner, W. E. 
Nash, in Berlin. 

The concession is to run for three 
years, during which the Spain-Argen- 
tina line is to be firmly established or 
the concession will end. The Spanish 
government is reported to have guaran- 
teed a subsidy of 6,000,000 pesos a year 
for five years, if the concessionaires 
fulfill their contract during the first 
three years, The provisional schedule 
calls for 12 round trips a season, with 
a crossing that will take about 4% days 
from Seville to Buenos Aires, as against 
about 20 days by boat. 

The Zeppelins are to carry the Span- 
ish flag but will be constructed by 
Germans. 

Move Gray Iron Foundry 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 30—John E. 
McNally and E. M. Tollefson, who have 
been conducting a gray iron foundry 
specializing in automotive castings, at 
Lake City, Minn., for several years, 
have moved their business to Stoughton, 
Wis., where it will be continued on a 
greatly enlarged scale as the McNally- 
Tollefson Foundry Co., capital stock 
$50,000. Some time ago the city of 
Steughton purchased outright the local 
works of the old Moline Plow Co., and 
is leasing various departments to out- 
side industries. 





Sell Planes in Bond Street 

LONDON, Oct, 20 (by mail)—De- 
Havilland Aircraft Co. has established 
a showroom in Bond Street in the heart 
of the London business section. The 
showroom is to be run on lines identical 
with those of a motor car sales room, 
while the exhibit is being confined to 
a single DeHavilland “Moth.” 
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Goodyear Production 


Establishes Record 


Tire Industry Sees Last Half 
Sales Exceeding First by 
40 Per Cent 
AKRON, Nov. 1—Officials of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announce 
a total production of 3,721,209 tires for 
the third quarter of the year, the great- 
est unit output in the company’s his- 
tory. The record tire production in- 
cluded operations in the Akron, Cali- 
fornia and Canadian Goodyear plants. 
Total tire production for the second 


quarter, April, May and June, was 
3,455,022, comparing with 3,493,164 
casings in the first quarter. For the 


nine months the aggregate was 10,669,- 
395, exceeding any previous period in 
former years. 

Figuring production for the last 
quarter of the year around 3,500,000, 
output for the entire year will be well 
over 14,000,000 tires. For the three 
Goodyear plants daily production has 
ranged between slightly less than 50,- 
000 to over 55,000 casings. 

Construction of four new buildings 
has just been started at the East Akron 
plant of Goodyear, which will cost, with- 
out equipment, more than $750,000. 
They will add 384,000 feet of floor space 
to the Goodyear factories, and will be 
used principally for warehouse pur- 
poses. 

At the Akron plant alone Goodyear 
turned out 1,060,000 tires during 
August, setting a record for the larg- 
est number of tires ever produced in a 
single plant. 

Akron authorities estimate that the 
total tire and tube sales for the entire 
industry in 1926 will reach $1,500,000,- 
000 compared with $1,250,000,000 in 
1925. Sales of tire dealers in the last 
half year will amount to 40 to 50 per 
cent over those in the first half, it is 
forecast. 


Glancy Says Sales Hold 
Clos2 to Seasonal Pace 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Oct. 30—The 
new and conservative policies adopted 
for their expediency by the great enter- 
prises in the automotive trade a few 
years ago in times of stress, apparent- 
ly have come to stay and seem to be 
proving a means of more carefully di- 
recting business, with resultant in- 
creased confidence and economy, de- 
clared A. R. Glancy, president of the 
Oakland Motor Car Co., who spent 
several days here, while making a 
motor trip from Washington to Jack- 
sonville studying business conditions. 

Mr. Glancy said he found general 
business conditions fundamentally 
sound in this section, though the re- 
cent fall in the price of cotton is exert- 
ing a materially depressing influence. 
Other economic forces are exerting 
favorable influences, he said. 
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Leaders to Address 


Transport Congress 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—New develop- 
ments in various phases of the auto- 
mobile industry will be discussed by 
prominent executives at the Third 
World Motor Transport Congress, to 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, Jan. 10- 
11, 1927, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

All addresses will be simultaneously 
translated into English, French, Span- 
ish and German by means of a tele- 
phonic device. Most of the addresses 
will be illustrated with motion pictures. 

Among the executives who will talk 
are: Charles Clifton, Roy D. Chapin, 
John N. Willys, Edward G. Wilmer, 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., A. R. Erskine, 
Edward §S. Jordan, Lawrence F. Fisher, 
H. M. Jewett, George M. Graham, H. 
H. Rice, R. E. Olds, William L. Colt and 
Hon. J. Walter Drake, assistant secre- 
tary of commerce. 


Labor Gains Efficiency 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—The effi- 
ciency of labor in the rubber tire in- 
dustry outranks all others, showing a 
gain of 214 per cent in 1925 in com- 
parison with the efficiency rating of 
1914, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and presented this week to the 
President. The figures are based upon 
an index number of 100 for 1914 and 
cover 10 industries. The results were 
as follows: Rubber tires, 314; auto- 
mobile industry, 310; petroleum, 177; 
cement, 158; iron and steel, 140; flour 
milling, 139; paper and pulp, 133; 
leather tanning, 126; slaughtering, 128; 
cane sugar refining, 127, and boots and 
shoes, 117. 











Coming Feature Issues of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publications 


Dec. 10—Operation and Main- 
tenance—Service Station Equip- 
ment Issue 

Dec. 15—Commercial Car Jour- 
nal—Good Roads Issue | 

Jan. 1—Automobile Trade | 
Journal. Annual Show Issue | 

Jan. 6—Motor Age. Annual | 
Show Issue 

Jan. 15—Commercial Car Jour- 
nal—New York Show Issue 


Jan. 27.—Motor Age—Chicago 
Show Issue. 




















B. & O. Coaches to Connect 
Brooklyn With Terminal 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. is opening this 
month a passenger station in Brooklyn 
which will be joined to its railway 
terminal in Jersey City by motor 
coaches. Full arrangements may be 
made for transportation at the Brook- 
lyn station as in the case of the New 
York City stations recently opened. 


Bergougnan Sale Confirmed 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 1—The sale 
of the plant and land of the Bergougnan 
Rubber Co., Trenton, to William A. 
Weinmann, has been confirmed by Fed- 
eral Judge Runyon. The sale brought 
$111,500. Sale of the machinery to 
other buyers for $6750 was also ap- 
proved. 
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Europe Gives A.A.A. 
Official Recognition 


PARIS, Oct. 26 (by mail)—At the an- 
nual meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Recognized Automobile 
Clubs and of the International Racing 
Board, held this week. The American 
Automobile Association was officially 
recognized as the body controlling rac- 
ing in the United States. Since this 
international association was instituted, 
the Automobile Club of America had 
been the only body having international 
standing in Europe. 

Under this arrangement American 
speed records approved by the A. A. A. 
will be given international standing and 
European records will be accepted in 
America. It is believed that the pres- 
ent European delegates of the A. C. A. 
will remain as joint representatives of 
the American Automobile Association 
and the Automobile Club of America, 
with the addition of consulting dele- 
gates from the A. A. A. for technical 
problems relating to such matters as 
racing and touring. 

As the result of this understanding it 
is believed Europe will abolish the pres- 
ent two-seater body ruling for racing 
cars. 


Battery Meeting Nov. 12-13 


NEW YORK, Nov. 1—Several na- 
tionally known battery experts will ad- 
dress the National Battery Manufac- 
turers Association at its meeting in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 
12-13. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: “Bus Battery Capacity,” 
“Schools for Salesmen in the Battery 
Industry,” “Salvaging Lead in the Bat- 
tery Shop,” “The Service Station as a 
Distributor,” and “Future of the Small 
Battery Shop or the Assembler.” 








Calendar of Coming 


Events 





TREIIDONE  oi05.5'0 00845 55.6045008285688 Dec. 4-15 
BORON BIDOB o.oo 00:0 9:610.0-00 5-50.55 0018 Dec. 7-20 
Ninth Argentine Automobile Show, 

Palermo Park. 


ee ere rr Feb. 15-March 15 
First International Motor Show. 

IE bs bk eh ienea 5 5e5eeenreowee Nov. 8-13 
Coliseum, Automotive Equipment 
Association. 

IED 6 6066565455565 be tnasanses Nov. 8-13 
Accessory Exhibit, Armory. 

SD bck ccasceansasessanenene Nov. 15-19 


Hotel Sherman, National Standard 
Parts Association. 


Se errr re Jan. 10-15 
Coliseum, American Road Builders’ 
Association. 

eS err err Jan. 29-Feb. 5 


National, Coliseum, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 


aa ere Jan. 29-Feb. 5 
Annual Salon, Hotel Drake. 

EG ANE os cksangesddceseeres> Feb. 12-19 
Annual Salon, Hotel Biltmore. 

PNG SAE k5sd000ss0500s0008 Nov. 28-Dec. 4 
Annual Salon, Hotel Commodore. 

i Oo en ee Jan. 8-15 
National, Grand Central Palace, 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Ry ee ery os Dec. 3-19 
International Aeronautic Exposi- 
tion, Grand Palais. 

PORCS, FOTO TACO ossecicsswcdccee Dec. 1-12 


CONVENTIONS 
American Road Builders’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago....Jan. 10-15 


American Welding Society, Broadway 
Auditorium, Buffalo ........ Nov. 17-19 
Associated Manufacturers of Fabric 


Auto Equipment, Inc., La Salle 
TROCS); CRICKDDO © civic cccicsescar Nov. 13 
Automotive Accessories Association, 
RSRUDRDO . ics sci sie bce ce 3506seaneae Nov. 8-13 
Automotive Equipment Association, 
Colseum, CRICAZO o.06000000% Nov. 8-13 
Automotive Lighting Association, Drake 
TOtel, TRICARO 2 oscncvcesccctnce Nov. 4 
National Association of Finance 
Companies, Palmer’ House, 


MPR R ND 55s 5:0 raise Acs snore oo! 6 re Nov. 15-16 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, Third World Motor Trans- 
port Congress, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Co ge ec | 5 re Jan. 10-11 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Commodore, New 
BAER CESK 4 Sea TRE EI eee Jan. 10-11 
National Battery Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Book-Cadillac, De- 
BEOIS s.cans 5G. be ees ae ee Jov. 12-13 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, La Salle Hotel. Chicage..Feb. 1-3 
National Standard Parts A‘sseciation, 
Hotel Sherman, Chisago....Nov. 15-19 
National Tire Dealers Association, Inc., 
MeMmpnis,;- "TORR. <casecervses Nov. 16-18 


S. A. E. 


Boston, Nov. 16-18—Transportation and 
Service Meeting. 

Buffalo Section, Nov. 9—Carburation and 
Manifold Design as Related to Engine 
Performance—Hal H. Timian. 

Cleveland Section, Nov. 29—The Engineer, 
the Trade and the Owner—David Bee- 
croft. 

Detroit, Jan. 25-28—Annual Meeting. 

Detroit, Jan. 28—Carnival. 

Indiana Section, Nov. 11—Application of 
Rubber in Vehicle Construction. 

Metropolitan Section, Nov. 15.—Engines— 
W. A. Frederick 

New York, Jan. 13—Banquet. 

Southern Calif. Section, Nov. 12—Low Cos 
Fleet Operation—C. G. Bussey, E. F. 
Rondot and E. M. Fitz. 


RACES 
ye ae: el a: June 11 
PCT So rwrsa. belo wi als er srese April 30 
RS a er ee emai May 9 
RS Co nn: Somes | | 
‘RL | AAS eee Sena eee ear oe April 28 
IMGIAMAPGUB oi... oie sc ccc000s esse sce cee 20 
Be NO ik iis, 0's 51s tae ale wanes Nov. 25 
LS DONS eisicaaulniaay cenmusacaked Feb. 22 


DIOS ARO OG, 5 sien eiais iw cate April 17 





See eR E Ee 
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